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HOSPITAL SUNDAY RESULTS, AND AFTER. 





HosprtaL SunpAy and the Hospitals Week for 1886 are 
past and gone. Those who have worked in the cause of the | 
hospitals have ample reason to thank Gop and take courage. 
The effect of the public meetings in all parts of London, 
attended as they have been in increasing numbers, and 
culminating in the enthusiastic gathering at Stratford on 
Saturday afternoon, have borne good fruit. Thanks to the | 
press, and especially to The Times, Daily Chronicle, Morning 
Post, Daily Telegraph, Echo, and Globe, amongst our daily 
metropolitan contemporaries, the proceedings have attracted 
and fixed the attention of all classes, notwithstanding the 
political excitement and the approaching elections. 

From very varied sources evidence is forthcoming that 
the clergy and ministers of religion have been encouraged | 
to renewed exertion on behalf of all the hospitals. 
Some have written to express their indebtedness for the | 


help they have received from Tur LANcE&T Special Supple- 
ments. Many others, more than on any former occasion, 
have studied the hospital question, and have given the 
results to their congregations in special, touching, and elo- 
quent sermons, All have doubtless done their best. This is 


'as it should be; and evidence of improved returns from 


places of worship in every district is already forthcoming. 
Indeed, there is reason to hope the total sum collected this 


year will be the largest yet received on Hospital Sunday. 


We heartily thank preachers, speakers, and workers for 
what they have done; and we feel confident that if oppor- 
tunity is taken to improve the machinery and organisation 


| during the winter months, the amounts raised on Hospital 


Sunday will show a continuous increase year by year. Not 
only have the speakers and preachers roused the people, but 


they themselves gratefully acknowledge that this question 


has made a distinct advance in their own minds, and that 


| the meetings, discussions, and publications have been helpful 
to an unforeseen extent. 





THE REV. CANON FARRAR, D.D., 


ON 


THE CHRIST-LIKE WORK OF THE HOSPITALS. 


TuE following are the chief points of an eloquent sermon | 
| 


preached by Canon Farrar at Westminster Abbey from the text, | 
** Who went about doing good.” —Acts x. 38. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DISBELIEF, 

To anyone who will open his heart to the revelation of 
God, who will listen with quick-eared spirit for the whispers 
of His voice, it will become more and more impossible to 
disbelieve in Christ. Nothing, indeed, is easier than to make 
oneself a sceptic. A man has but to give himself wholly to 
the world; he has but to drown himself in an avaricious, an 
impure, a selfish life; he has but to neglect prayer and 
public worship, and the care of his moral being, and 
then, star by star, every gleam of moral conviction and 
Spiritual truth will die out of his soul. In the black 
pools of subterranean caverns it is found that the fish 
are eyeless. They have lost a capacity which they could 
not exercise, Even so men who love darkness lose the 
apprehension of light. Men who will not see God soon find 
that they cannot. 


Tue Best EvipENCE OF CuRist’s DIVINITY. 


still stands alone and unapproachable at the summit of all 
grandeur and holiness, The masses of mankind have 
failed—even God’s purest saints have failed—not merely 
to attain to the consummate splendour of His spiritual 
perfectness, but even to grasp the meaning of more than 
some one fraction of His example. All these centuries 
of Christian history are but a comment on the divineness of 
His perfections, and therefore an ever-accumulating con- 
firmation of the truth that He was not only the Son of Man 
but also the Son of God. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


For during all those centuries the world was indeed 
learning from Him all that was best and most beautiful 
in its thoughts and in its conduct. Yet, all the while, 
even the Christian world was losing indefinitely from 
incapacity to grasp any more than one part of His 
example. So far as it followed Him, it was blest; so 
far as it did not comprehend Him, it was unblest. Take, by 
way of illustration, the exquisite religious manual of the 
Middle Ages—the Imitation of Christ, usually attributed to 
Thomas & Kempis. It has been more popular than any 
religious book ever written since the days of the Apostles 


> 
” 





It has been said that the best evidences for the 
divinity of Christ are Christianity and Christendom, But | 
there is a better still. It is Christ Himself, There is in | 
these days much argument about Christ. But the one argu- 
ment for our adoration of Him who transcends all others, | 
the one which has forced even from sceptics a burst of | 
acknowledgment, is His character, His guileleseness, His | 
unique, supreme, transcendant superiority. For nearly | 
nineteen centuries has the fiercest light of criticism and 
history beaten upon the records of the life of Christ, yet He 


more popular even than our own “Pilgrim’s f 
Sceptics have valued it as well as saints. The “brief 
quivering sentences,” its simple scriptural imagery, its charm 
of holy quietude, have come home with a sense of blessing 
and elevation to thousands of souls. In reading it we seem 
to be resting in some scene painted by Perugino or by the 
outhful hand of Raphael, where we see nothing but what 
is lovely and pure and sacred, and where there are none but 
sweet and holy faces gazing ever on the mother and the 
child, 
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BEING ALONE WITH THE ALONE. 


Now, doubtless, for any noble life there must be some- 
thing at least of this interiorness, of this detachment 
from the world, of this being alone with the alone. But it 
must only represent one side of life. If we must imitate 
Christ in His love for occasional solitude, His communings 
with His Heavenly Father under the starlight, in desert 
places, on lonely hills, we must imitate Him also in His 


immense beneficence. The life of meditation must issue | 


in the life of action. We are not meant to be 
hermits in the wilderness, or to fence ourselves off in the 
cloistral cell from the coarse, intrusive elements of man. 
The world we are meant to live in is not in the least like 
the soft scenes of Perugino, bathed in pellucid air; nor are 
the streets we tread peopled with the sweet, serious faces 
of Fra Angelico, There are no meadows of asphodel on this 
side the grave, nor did Christ come to found some spiritual 
aristocracy on the Galilean hills. The retirement of Paul in 
Arabia must be supplemented by his daily battle, his league- 
long wanderings, by his toil in Corinth, his martyrdom at 
Rome; the seclusion of John in Patmos, where from the 
glowing rocks he could see nothing but the white wings of 
seabirds breaking the sunlit azure of the sea, must be but an 
episode to the work of John in the busy streets and 
wrangling marts of Ephesus, and among the prodigals and 
harlots there. Yes, the “ Imitatio Christi” is an exquisite 
book, yet it reflects but one ray of the sevenfold light. It 
wholly passes by that element which St. Peter gives as the 
summary of our Lord’s activity that, “ He went about doing 
= The Christianity of the “Imitatio” is purely in- 

ividual. It is not the Christianity which overcame, which 
civilised the world. It had but one precept, Fly from this 
wicked world. Whereas the Gospel, the Gospel of the living 
Christ, says, Fight for this wicked world; make it purer, 
make it happier, make it better. Live for it in active kind- 


| diseased. The groans and sighs of that collective misery 
| touched his inmost soul. He suffered with those whom 
| He saw suffer; He sighed for them; His heart bled for 
them; He bore their griefs; He carried their sorrows; 
|} and as He moved amongst them in His love and tender- 
ness, His heart was thrilled with a more than human 
rapture, as He laid on each unhappy and tortured 
| sufferer the touch of His healing hand. 


Tue SECRET OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


| 
| Yes! Sympathy, not seclusion; beneficence, not asceti- 
|cism; mercy, not sacrifice; love, not Pharisaism. There, 
| for those who care to learn it, is the secret of the life of 
| Christ. He went about doing good. And whatis the lesson 
| for us? Whatis it which Christ’s voice says to us across the 
| centuries? It says to us, You are living in a world of sin and 
sorrow. The sorrow touches you all that you may learn a 
common wueeey. You may shut out for a time—yea, for 
years,—in slothful luxury and in selfish isolation, the still, sad 
music of humanity, the moan of its anguish, the cry of its 
| oppression. You may live for yourself, not for others, not 
| for God. The worse for you. You cannot escape from the 
| solidarity which makes - one of a fallen and ruined race. 
| You cannot shut yourself up in some sweet circle of the 
orthodox, or of the elect, and give to your selfish spleen the 
name of religion. Old age wiil steal upon you. Pain will 
lay upon you her fiery finger. The pale, chilly, shadow of 
death will glide into your houses, And thereby the Lord 
| bids you leave your callous-hearted worldliness, or your 
cliques of selfish religionism, and take your part, as He did, 
| in the suffering, struggling world. He came to enlighten 
its errors, to break the yoke of its oppressors, to lull its 
pangs with an everlasting anodyne, to give to its living and 
| its dying an immortalhope. He came to send into the ravage 
| and the misery ten thousand white-winged messengers of 
| mercy, to minister at least to the anguish they cannot 


ness, as Christ lived for it; die for it (if need be, amid its anger 
and ingratitude) as Christ died for it. Save it, indeed, you 
cannot as Christ saved it by the one sacrifice of Himself | 
once offered; help to save it by teaching of His redeeming | fase er ; 
truth, by the following of His daily example, by the con- | Work For your Friiow Men! 
tinuance of His holy work. | And this voice says further to us, You, each in your 
‘i . 7 mn | measure, must thus work for your fellow-men. Misery and 
Hz Went Anout Dorna Goon. | anguish and disease, the outcome of sin and guilt, the fatal 
And this was His example: “ He went about doing good.” | legacy of the Fall, are not to be ignored, nor shunned, nor 
For thirty years, indeed, He lived as the carpenter of | acquiesced in as inevitable necessities. We have two duties 
Nazareth; lived as we have all to live, surrounded by | towards them—the one is to alleviate, the other to prevent. 
common human influences, engaged in common daily duties, | The latter is the nobler work and the most neglected. Ni 
earning bread by toil of brain or sweat of brow, with mother, | tenths of the disease and misery of man is preventable. 
brethren, and sisters in His village home. This He did to | is physically preventable; it is morally preventable. Phy- 
show us that there is nothing unsacred, nothing ignoble, in | sically, for much of it rises from the infraction of natural 
our common daily duties, the anxieties, the domesticity, the | laws; morally, for that which has its outlet by human 
ordinary surroundings. Not otherwise could He have | suffering has, to a very great extent, its inlet by human 
revealed to us the dignity of man et ar teen the sacred- | crime. Divert the runnel and you escape the flood; pre- 
ness of home, be it never so homely; the possibility, by | vent the sins and you obviate the catastrophies. Go to any 
pureness, by kindness, of living even in the lowliest oat |of our great hospitals. Look at that poor little Lazarus 
as a son of God. But when His life burst into the con- | suffering from a complication of leprosies to which he was 
summate glory of His ministry, then “ He went about doing | born. What made him so? The will of God? No! but the 
” Where do you find Him? You will not find Him | vice of his parents. Look at that poor bruised woman 
in some deep seclusion meditating over an open grave; or | felled last night in one of your licensed ginshops, by the 
sitting, with a skull before Him, beating His breast with a foul hand of the brute which she calls her husband. What 
stone in a hermit’s cavern; or elaborating minutie of | reduced her to that condition? The will of God? No! 
jegalism in some school of the rabbis; or absorbed in ritualism | but the curse of drink. Look at that case of delirium 
among bands of sacrificing priests. No; but you will find | tremens in all its revolting ghastliness. Who reduced the 
Him everywhere in the bright, busy, varied, suffering, | man to this heat of wretchedness? God? No! but his own 
common life of a man with men; attending their feasts | depravity. Look at that young man yonder dying from the 
and marriages, smiling with their laughter, weeping amid | awful Nemesis of his own early vices, his loins full of a sore 
their tears, teaching in their synagogues, healing the sick, | disease which shall lie down with him in the grave. Who 
cleansing the leper, releasing the tortured soul of the | slew all these? God? Nay! but they died of moral suicide 
demoniac, restoring to father and mother and sister their | the wilful defiance of God’s merciful and beneficent laws. 
much-loved dead. You will find Him taking thelittle children | While it is our duty to mitigate the awful results, have we 
up in His arms and laying His hands upon them and blessiag | no duty also as regards the awful causes? Even mere 
them. You will find Him giving sight to the blind, and | sanitary duties are potent against the multiplication of 
hearing to the deaf, and consolation to the sorrowful, and | disease. Give the people pure air and pure water, and the 
self-respect to the despised, and love to the hated, and to the | atmosphere of cities will not be winnowed by the foul 
most fallen the conviction that there might yet be joy in | wings of the pestilence. Bring greater cleanliness into 
Heaven for them. You will find Him doing the work of the | homes, and before its touch, as before the touch of Christ, 
Good Physician for men’s bodies as well as for their souls. And | fever and cholera will vanish as the “black death” and 
if there be one scene which strikes the three first evangelists | the leprosy have already fled. But much more: help men 


| extinguish, and to move, like angels, in the midst of it, 
with Leorte of compassion, and words of healing love. 


alike as one which most sets forth His glory, it was that | to live in temperance, soberness, and chastity, and the legion 
evening when, while the rosy sunset fell on the silver lake, | of evil spirits who batten upon human degradation will 
the stillness of the sabbath twilight was broken as the | sicken, and shriek, and die. To heal disease is Christ’s work ; 
people thronged to Him with their demoniacs and their | but to pull down rotting streets, to provide proper dwellings 
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“4 ‘chee for the poor, to minimise cruel temptations, to train Wuat SHA I Say or Tue Ricu? 
bled for children wo of — = — iG en Ae 3 b And the rich—what shall I say of the rich? I saythat there 
sorrows; right and difficult to do wrong, reat vice and foul | are scores of men in London who could save our hospitals 
i tender- ness 88 spectres to be exorcised, as monsters to be ex- | from anxiety almost without feeling it. Look at very recent 
» human lled,—that too is the work of every Christian. By 80 | art sales— £2000 for one dessert service; £1500 fortwo flower- 
tortured doing we advance the Kingdom of God. If the task | pots; £3000 for a chimney ornament; £10,000 for two rose- 
seem hopeless, it is only because we are slothful and | coloured vases; £300 ah single lady’s dress; £1000 for 
selfish. hme men become faithful, fearless, loving, | the flowers of a single ball. 1 do not criticise this expendi- 
Utopia will be but another name for time. wanes I only say that, if there be in London such a Pactolus 
‘ x e " | of wealth for these gewgaws of silk and of clay, can there 
Thene THE Cunsse LIKE hs ORK OF THE Boeuteane. | be by comparison caly a drop or two to heal th bodies, to 
» life of But that bright day wiil not be yet. For many a long _ ameliorate the souls of men? Why should the runnel of 
e lesson year, while, step by step, we try to remedy, we must also | Charity dribble on as it does while the full tide of Luxury 
ross the try to heal, That is the work of these our great hospitals, | is still at flood? 
sin and with their clean ng bg tem my | faithful — esa | “I Say ALL CLASSES ARE TO BLAME!” 
their devoted nurses, their loving Christian visitors. I know | : 
og 1 no institutions which the Lord Christ would have more | PA. y. = Se eS ia wang arn 
till, sad deeply loved. Not a day passes but what deeds are done in | fatter to the top of ‘their bent are eve bit as selfish and 
7 of its them which He would have approved more than 20,000 daily | every bit as aaniee ent in thelr ef the sich ave in 
ers, not services, more than 500 fasting communions, if they bring | theirs; and, if it comes 00 thatthe deg: lahounet on the 
om the forth no fruit of love. To provide the poor worn mother | .phoehlack. who starves his children fire am hie wite in 
d race with a room where, skilfully tended and lovingly cared for, | ..5, in order to besot his own degradation pa heer end, 
of the che may recover or die in peace; to surround the poor work- | fin" is indefinitely more guilty than the millionaire who 
en the man, whose limb has been shattered, with such trained | fiduiges his coven er pool pas, rng wt I should like to 
in will ministrations as shall save him from becoming a helpless | }, 45% how many thousands of pounds exchs heads ove: 
low of burden on those whom he best loves; to help the poor lad, Derby Day, not ae amon, the rich but even among school- 
a Lest maimed by some accident, to bear more easily the anguish | },, eagles bows aad S ke and loafing idl min bs k 
of a boyhood which has thus been blighted ; to re-illumine | .ing who aro so ignorant of the whole matter as to be 
le did, the dulled light in the eyes of children, and on their |... > bl kleg’ gn rr : 
q a ‘ | every blackleg’s ready dupes. If all this flood of money is 
ighten cheeks the faded rose, and where it is beyond us to forthcoming for the Satanically senseless folly of gambli 
1 its give back life’s lost sunlight to poor sufferers, at least | istheresolittle bycom ison fow'woeth and sebte oa os? 
ie and to tinge with the moonlight colourings of resignation || ..iq that 1.000000 persons pale geen y _— oveh and 
e the clouds which have darkened our human lives; this | : Tee ere ory yoar reliev 
age : q “ . ae aided by our London hospitals, and that is a considerable 
ers of truly is an angel’s, this truly is a Christlike work. And | ),qor-statement. Well, if only this million thus directl 
it is the work of hospitals. We are asked to-day to | ; Per y : : re 
annot benefited would but contribute ls. apiece in gratitude for 
of it support them. If we are beneath every appeal but that of |, oaical skill, more precious than a Bi MA gee 
. selfishness, even on selfish grounds we ought to help them | qhased a hundred dn o, that shillite th 2 ee 
liberally. For if their direct ministrations are mainly for | ones sodiece £50,000 ‘which wonld s pa Y cece they 
the poor, their resultant blessings flow largely back upon | pre Gouble. what Leaten bas aall n'y ‘ h 100 
every class alike. It is in them that our surgeons and hospitels. Yet. obviously, th wshilli a ae aut forth 
your physicians learn the art®f healing. It isin them that our yn Wese thinnainh oad theaaaadl® Ber 4 bg? ned ine? 
y and nurses acquire their skill, and pass cheerfully from the 8: ; bso wah Ere 
fatal dying bed of a great noble to the dying bed of some oe FoLLow IN THE BLESSED MINISTRIES OF MERCY. 
» NOF sufferer in Clare-market or Drury-lane. It is through them ‘he case this year is urgent. These blessed institutions 
uties that there has been so vast a diminution of the annual mor- | are at this moment £40,000 in debt. Might not, then, some of 
rent. tality of London. It was in them that the use of anws- | you who have come to-day meaning to give silver—might you 
ine- thetics was perfected which exempts our minds from | not just as easily, with no real self-denial to yourselves— 
It some of their deadliest terrors. It was in them that might younotmoreconscientiouslygivegold? Might notsome 
*hy- the antiseptic treatment was developed, which has already | of you who have come with your Tall coin ready pre 
ural saved thousands of lives. It was in them that men have make for once an infinitesmal sacrifice for Christ, and give 
nan learnt how cholera is caused and typhoid multiplied. | qoubje or treble or decuple the value of that coin? Will 
nan If you have done anything for them you have been | none of you try to-day (were it but for once), with the poor 
re~ superabundantly rewarded, Out of 4,000,000 inhabit- | entrusted mammon, to earn something of the true eternal 
rus ni ie | citmesat Sentai Saipan aaenmannes 
. spirit, and if you leave this church with a desire to 
the iit ia tities tee 4: Pitti ae ong a ministries of manny sheeenangie of - 
‘ ' . viour Christ, I am sure that your hearts wi 
‘he I would entreat you, then, to regard the opportunity of | all the happier, and your thoughts all the sweeter, when 
' e this day, not as a burden, but as aprivilege. How very few, pax lay your heads upon your pillows to sleep to-night. 
~e alas! of any congregations are taking any direct personal | I ask you then to do it, I appeal to you all, to the rich, the 
he part in works of good. Ask yourselves, each of you, what | middle class, the poor, the generous-hearted Americans, and 
the misery, toelevate | strangers here present. My voice is feeble and insignficant, 





you are thus directly doing to alleviate 
the condition, of your brother-men. Multitudes of you, if | but may you not hear, even in my voice, the millionfold 


you be honest, will be forced to admit, “ We are doing just reverberation of countless pleading agonies,—yea, the 
nothing outside the circle of our families and the routine by | cry of charity herself, the voice of your Saviour Christ? 
which we earn our daily bread.” Well, then, if that be so, To you who know what sickness is, I appeal by the sad 
you are doubly bound: you are bound by every law, human | fellowship of human pain; to you who know it not, I appeal 
and Divine, to give to the utmost of your power. Do any | by your gratitude to God for the priceless boon of health, 
of you think that London in this matter is commendably | by the sacred name of those who suffer, by the awful 
generous? If Iam to speak truth, not flattery, I say shame- | mystery of human anguish, by the withered strength and 
fully the reverse. This wealthiest city in the world—this | the throbbing nerve, by your own dear children whom you 
city, of which the wealth is said annually to increase by | shelter so tenderly, by those other little ones the shorne 
£2,000,000—is appealed to by the united voices of every | lambs of Christ’s flock, by the strong man’s agony, by the 

brave man’s tears, by the hectic flush upon the young man’s 


cheek, by all the sacredness of human sympathy,—ay, and 


single religious denomination on one Sunday, and it only 
gives some £30,000—i.e., some seven-hundredth fraction, not 
far more in the name of Him, who dropped the awful 


by any means of its income, but of its yearly accumulation. | 
Out ob our 4,000,000 people, one in every four is directly plummet of his Godhead into the fathomless abyss of human 
assisted, and only one in every thousand separately contri- | woe and pain,—for His sake, in His name, I plead with you 
butes. All classes are to blame. Myriads of the poor, who | for this, and for all good works. He that soweth plente- 
receive the noble beneficence of hospitals, do not spare for | ously shall also a plenteously ; or, as it is more forcibly 

e original and in our Revised Version, 


them all their lives long so much as the value of one quart | and beautifully in t 
of ale from their monstrous luxury of drink. | “ He that soweth with blessings shall reap with blessings.” 
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SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Twere was a large congregation at the morning service in 
the Cathedral. ‘I'he sermon was preached by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Billing, rector of Spitalfield, who took for his text 
2 Kings v. 3: “And she said unto her mistress, Would 
God my lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria! for he 
would recover him of his leprosy.” He referred to the appli- 
eability of the lesson taught in the text to the present occa- 
sion, and observed that there was a deep significance in 
the association in the Old Testament time of the teacher and 
healer-—the man who was sent as a teacher also found to 
be a healer. That was anticipatory of the tine when the 
greatest Teacher and Healer should himself come. At the 
present time we had found the suggestion of the teacher and 
healer being acted upon. We had now medical missions—men 
and women who went forth by the practice of the healing art 
to relieve men from their bodily afflictions and infirmities, and 
also to induce them to worship Jesus Christ the true Teacher 
and Healer. The hospitals were the pride of our city, and 
they enabled, through the ministrations of the chaplain, 
nursing sisters, and other godly men and women, together 
with those of the physician and surgeon, a work to be 
performed which was Christian in the highest and fullest 
sense of the word, because the work was a work which com- 
bined the teacher and healer, and which brought the greatest 
comfort to the soul, while it ministered comfort, healing, nnd 
help to the body. An invitation was now given to all those 
who under any form worshipped the one true God to unite 
that day to help to maintain the good and useful work which 
was carried on in our hospitals. Let them set an example in 
that metropelitan church of Christian benevolence and 
Christian charity and gratitude to our Lor¢ Jesus Christ. 

The afternoon service was invested with additional interest 
by the presence, in accordance with annual custom on the 
first Sunday in the Trinity sittings, of her Majesty’s Judges, 
and of the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the members of the 
Corporation of London, all of whom wore their State robes 
of office. There was a very large congregation. The judges 

resent were—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice Fry, Mr. 

ustice Denman, Mr. Justice Chitty, Mr. Justice North, and 
Mr. Justice Grantham. With the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs 
were Alderman Sir J. Whittaker Ellis and Mr. Alderman 
Gray, the Recorder, the Common Serjeant, and others of the 
high officers of the City. The members of the Common 
Council wore their mazarine gowns, and, like the judges and 
the civic authorities, carried nosegays. The sermon, which 
was prefaced by the Bidding Prayer, was preached by the 
Rev Henry Scott Holland, M.A., the canon in residence, who 
took for his text Acts ii. 32 and 33. 1t was their privilege 
that day to give evidence that God was still in their midst, 
and to prove, even to the cynical, that those who loved God 
could not help loving their brother also. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tue 10 o’clock morning service was attended in State by the 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and 


in the evening, on the Divine purpose in the permission of 
suffering, the completion of that redemption which is the 
“earnest expectation of the creature.” He contrasted the 
theories of optimists and pessimists, and said there was a 
third which was often overlooked. Christians seemed to 
abdicate their power over these questions, and to act as if the 
Gospel were a message of salvation for another world, whereas 
it was nothing if it were not redemption for this world. It 
was not for religious teachers to stand apart and say they 
had nothing to do with the advancement of men. The 
Gospel declared the equality of all men long before indepen- 
dent theorists had thought out the doctrine. The Gospel 
view of equality would quicken the recognition of the claim 
of the hospitals. It was a great claim shamefully neglected 
or put aside. We taxed ourselves by Hospital Sunday 6d. 
in £100 of income, or 1-16th of 1d. in the pound. It was dis- 
graceful—he could not use a milder word—that there should 
be at this time a talk of throwing the care of the sick and 
injured on the State, and making that which was the plainest 
Christian duty a matter of municipal concern. They ought 

| not to allow this. It would be an abdication of their power; it 
would be a scandal to a Christian country, if they could not by 
an effort reverse this state of things, and place the hospitals 
in a condition to do their work completely and efficiently 


ST. JUDE’S, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


| Tue Vicar (Rev. Dr. Forrest) preached from the text, 
Proverbs xxii2: “The rich and the poor meet together ; 
, the Lord is the maker of them all.” After enlarging on 
the text, the preacher said:—One great mean or instru- 
ment of relieving the vast mass of human misery is brought 
before the people of London to-day, in every church aad 
chapel of the metropolis—viz., the hospitals and medical 
charities of London. It is very grievous and distressing, 
and even humiliating, to have to report that there is a 
deficit in the hospital funds this year of about £40,000. 
| It has been calculated, almost to a certainty, that as 
|; many as a million of the population have derived benefit, in 
| one form or another, during the past year ; yet this is the un- 
| satisfactory and melancholy account we have to give to the 
| support those splendid institutions receive from the public. 
| It has been felt by those responsible for the management of 
| our hospitals that this state of things should not be permitted 
| to continue, and that a special effort should be made this year 
to render Hospital Sunday a greater success than it has 
hitherto been. Accordingly, meetings have been held in 
| various districts of London, and some of the leading men of 
| our time have done their utmost to call attention to the noble 
| cause we, the clergy, are privileged to plead to-day. In addi- 
tion to this, all the principal newspapers have devoted their 
space, so valuable at the present time, to give full and detailed 
reports of these meetings, besides inserting powerful leading 
| articles on the subject. Of one journal I must, in simple 
| justice, make honourable mention. One of the proprietors of 
Tue Lancer contributed £1000 to the Hospital Sunday 
| Fund last year, and has offered to contribute another 
| £1000 should four others subscribe a similar sum. 


also by the Duke of Westminster as Lord High Steward of | But not content with this, the proprietors of that 
Westminster. The sermon was preached by Dean Bradley | journal, at considerable cost, have issued 20,000 free 
from the words, “Rememberthat thou in thy lifetime receivedst supplements of their influential journal in order to dis- 
thy good things.” The preacher urged that the parable of | seminate information as to the condition and needs of 
Dives and Lazarus was being enacted in various ways in| our hospitals, and especially to furnish all who have to 
these days, that he who lived a life of enjoyment and shut his | plead the cause to-day with such full knowledge of 
eyes to the misery around him must inevitably suffer “evil | facts and figures as will enable us to do so effectively. 
things,” and that it was not enough to give the crumbs that I do not enlarge upon the benefits we ourselves derive 
fell from the tables of the rich, but that the poor must share | from the hospitals. We are often amazed at what modern 
in their consolations and enjoyments. These considerations | surgical science can accomplish. Oh, how much do we feel 
were specially applied to the cases of sickness and accidents, | we owe, every one of us, directly or indirectly, for ourselves, 
and their treatment in hospitals. | or those dear to us, to the noble medical profession! But do 

The Archbishop of York preached to a large congregation | we always realize that our physicians and surgeons learn the 
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practice of their profession in those great schools, the public 
hospitals; but I do not dwell on this, as it might seem a 
selfish reason to urge upon you to-day. I prefer to dwell on 
the incalculable benefits conferred by these blessed institu- 
tions on the poor, the suffering, the miserable around us on 
every side. It has been suggested if only one of the many 
friends of each of the million patients just referred to would 
make up his or her mind to give even one shilling to the 
Hospital Sunday they alone would swell the total by £50,000, 
The preacher then made an earnest appeal to the immense 
congregation which filled all parts of the spacious church, 
referring to their great generosity in past years, and asking 
them to surpass themselves on the present occasion. The 
collection amounted to £850 17s. 7d., being more than £133 
in excess of last year’s offertory. 


CHAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL. 


Tre sermon in the- morning was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Momerie, who prefaced an interesting discourse against sel- 
fishness with these words: “You have all heard that the 
London hospitals are sorely in need of increased support. At 
least double the amount of last year’s collections should be 
contributed to-day in order that these beneficent institutions 
may continue to perform their work efficiently : £80,000 is 
wanted, as against £40,000 collected twelve months ago. If 
every individual would only give double the amount which he 
contributed last year, the desired result would be attained. 
The advantages afforded by the hospitals to our poorer 
brethren, when suffering from disease or stricken down by 
serions accidents, are so obvious that it is not necessary to 
dwell upon them. But great as is the good done by the 
hospitals in the cause of the poor, it does not constitute their 
sole claim to your support. Those who can afford to pay for 
the very best medical attendance are also indebted to these 
public institutions, because the best part of a doctor’s educa- 
tion is that which he obtains in the hospital. We ourselves, 
therefore, are benefited by the hospitals, and in helping to 
maintain them we are doing an act of justice rather than of 
charity. I hope, then, you will contribute to-day as 
generously as you can.” 


CHAPEL ROYAL, SAVOY. 


Tue Rev. Henry White preached from Acts iii. 2, and 
said that the religion of Jesus Christ inaugurated that reign 
of mercy and loving-kindness for the sick and sorrowful which 
had been foreshadowed and predicted in Hebrew prophecy. 
The men who scorned the name of religion were not the men 
to whom were due the beneficent enterprises which had soothed 
and healed the hurts of humanity. An undevout philanthro- 
pist was rarely to be met with. There was a beautiful expe- 
riment, by which grains of sand would arrange themselves on 
a glass plate in symmetrical figures under the influence of 
musical sounds. So the sand-grains of human life were 
arranged in harmony and beauty when all social life was filled 
with the music of Divine sympathy. During the past week 
much had been spoken and written to arouse a special interest 
for the Hospital Sanday this year. The badness of the times, 
and the pressure upon charity of a long and severe winter, 
had contributed seriously to cripple the resources of our hos- 
pitals ; und political circumstances had removed from London 
many whose offerings would otherwise have been presented 
that day. They were therefore asked to make a supreme 
effort of charity now. Though the Savoy offertory, in pro- 
ee rom to the numbers which the chapel could possibly hold, 

ad ever been one of the largest, if not the very largest in 


the metropolis, the be a roag for redoubled generosity might yet 


be urged. It needed to be remembered that hospitals were 
of equal value to the rich as to the poor, for they were the 
training schools for the education of those whose skilful aid 
any might be glad to summon. Indirectly, if not directly, 
every member of the community owed an inestimable debt of 
obligation to hospitals. A remembrance of the valuable and 
unpaid services which the members of .the medical profession 
rendered to our hospitals, and of tne devoted and unremune- 
rated care and kindness of Sisters of Mercy in their holy work 





of charity, might well awaken ard stimulate a bestowment of 
generous alms to reinstate our hospitals in a condition of full 
and permanent efficiency. 


ST. JUDE'S, DULWICH ROAD, 


Tue Vicar, the Rev. R. B. Ransford, preached from St. 
Matthew xi., 2-6., on the temporary failure of the Baptist’s 
faith—his impatience, if not despair. Wickedness and misery 
rampant. So little being done to remedy. The Saviour’s 
response: an appeal to the good being done, the progress 
actually made, and the promise of a better time coming. 
Plenty of suffering and misery now. One million persons 
seeking medical or surgical relief in one year in London 
alone! Those who know the poor best, know best their 
agony. No wonder if their faith fail sometimes. But one 
million persons relieved in one year in the hospitals of 
London! How glorious a fulfilment of the promise: ‘‘ Greater 
works than I do shall ye do, because I go to the Father.” 
Where scores were healed by Christ, millions are healed to- 
day in Christian England. What a witness to the blessings 
of Christianity! And what a strong argument for our support 
of hospitals! What if the non-worshipping classes leave their 
share undone? We must fill the gap. One great part of all 
philanthropy is to remedy the faults of other mea. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL CHAPEL, GREENWICH. 


Tur Rev. J. B. Harbord, the chaplain of the fleet, preached 
on the subject of ‘The Rich Man and Lazarus.” These two 
men are types of the extremes of prosperity and adversity. 
But the having riches is not in itself a sin, nor the being poor 
in itself meritorious. Besides the external circumstances of 
these two, a glimpse is given of their inward character. The 
rich man’s whole life was a sin against God, because he 
treated the things he possessed as absolutely his own, and 
lavished them in selfish indulgence, without a thought for the 
suffering of others at his very door, The other man is called 
Lazarus, a name signifying “God is my help,” showing that 
in the depth of his misery he trusted in his God. Here is the 
explanation of what followed. Wealth is a snare and poverty 
is a trial, and each man shall be judged hereafter according to 
the manner he has passed through that which has been his 
lot. The two men both died; to the one death was a happy 
release, to the other it was parting with all the treasures he 
possessed. The poor man, whose help was in his god, was 
now safe in Paradise, associated with the father of the faithful 
and the blessed angels. The rich, selfish man was alone with 
his reproaching conscience. He could receive no relief 
himself, neither could he afford any relief to others; he 
was a solitary lost soul; no mutual help, no comfort to him- 
self or others, no sympathy with the living or dead, no blessed 
communion. Our Lord described in the parable two classes— 
those who have it in their power to help, and those who have 
need of help—though they do not belong to the extremes of 
these types. ‘The first lesson is, that we must not treat the 
things we possess as our own. Our prayer should be, “ Lord, 
what wouldst Thou have me to do with 7hy good things 
which Thou hast entrusted to Thy servant?” is 
answer is given in a form adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the great city in which we live: 
“Support the hospitals, where this help can be given in the 
most effectual manner.” We must not think we can fulfil our 
duty by casual help at our gates. The true meaning of 
this parable had its influence on the Holy Church in her 
organization for the relief of the sick and afflicted. And in 
the darkest days of the Middle Ages, Christians were not con- 
tent to leave the sick to chance assistance, and thus in the 
twelfth century there rose up the Order of the Knights of St. 
Lazarus. Foregoing selfish luxury, they devoted their lives 
to relieve the most loathsome forms of malady, and “lazar- 
houses,” or “ lazarettoes,” were found throughout Christ- 
endom. Hospitals of all kinds followed in every Christian 
city, increasing in usefulness with the development of medical 
and surgical scienco—an advance which they themselves 
materially aided by becoming the great medical schools. 
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ST. MARY'S, BRYANSTON SQUARE, MARYLEBONE. 


Tue sermon in the morning was preached by the Rector, 
Hon. and Rev. Canon Leigh, from the last verse of the 
Epistle for the day, and the first three verses of the Gospel for 
the day—i.e.,1 John iv. 21, and St, Luke xvi, 19, 20,21. The 
Epistle, he said, taught the first great command, love to 
God ; and also the second, which followed, love to our neigh- 
bour for God’s sake. In the Gospel we had set before us the 
terrible consequences of neglecting this Divine command in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus. The rich man was punished, 
not because he was rich, but because of his self-indulgence 
and the gratification of his own appetites and desires, with 
little thought of his neighbours’ wants. As Christians in a 
Christian country, it should be the rule of every Christian 
man and woman to do the work of Christians—to show com- 
— for the multitude, to. help to heal the sick, and to 
abour in the work of salvation and love. Our noble insti- 
tutions were symbols of a Christian country. They were 
unknown before the advent of Christ. We search in vain for 
remains of them in Athens or Rome, the chief cities of those 
wonderful countries where civilization reached its highest 
pitch. With Christianity came the law of self-sacrifice, and 
from this sprang the establishment of these institutions, 
which are now to be found in almost every part of the civilized 
world, and especially in our own land. Such institutions we 
may consider as sure signs of the prevalence of good laws, 
sound morals, and a general state of prosperity ; and when 
these institutions began to fail through want of proper sup- 
port it would be a sure sign of the commencement of the 
decay of our nation. It was not so much an object that 
there should be many people as that those |there are should 
live as happily and comfortably as possible, and be relieved of 
the trials and hardships, the aches and pains, which are 
incidental to poor suffering humanity. The preacher then 
quoted Tue Lancet to show that such increased liberality 
was most urgently necded, and that the rich and poor are 
equally benefited by our hospitals. “There are, no doubt, 
in this congregation,” he said, “some who owe, it may 
be, their own lives, or perhaps the lives of those who 
are near and dear to them, to some skilful operation, or 
treatment successfully carried out, by able practitioners who 
have attained a degree of efficiency and excellence which never 
could have been attained except through constant practice in 
the hospital wards. Why, there is at the present moment, 
lying in a hospital near here, one of our church officials, 
who owes her life to the skill of the operation she has under- 
= Thirty years ago her case would have been considered 
opeless ; twenty years ago there would have been great risk 
as to fatal results of the operation: then they were 20 to 30 
per cent., now they are not more than 6 per cent. This is one 
example out of a great number of the benefits to the com- 
munity resulting from hospitals, and it is sad to think 
that, whilst each year the benefits are increasing, the funds re- 
quired to meet the expenses necessarily incurred are on the 
decrease. 

The Lazaruses are ever with us. God sends them; and as 
they are to be found at our gates, wan and*haggard and full of 
sores, and disabled through accident or disease, they are our 
judges: not merely by whether we give, but by how we give 
and by what we give, they judge us.’ 





THE HOSPITAL CHAPEL (ST. MARY AND ST. 
THOMAS OF CANTERBURY), ILFORD. 


Four collections were made, as usual, during the day, for 
the fund. At the special afternoon service the Chaplain (Rev. 
A. Ingleby, M.A.) preached. He pointed out the double 
and treble force of his appeal in an ancient Hospital 
Chapel dedicated to the same St. Thomas whose shrine at 
Lambeth had developed into the great St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
He went on to say that if in other places there was a want of 
enthusiasm for Hospital Sunday, it would be less due to the 
Church’s apathy for the noble work of the profession repre- 
sented by T'ue Lancet, than to the apparent indifference of 


that where, as in the case of the late Dr. Brett, for many 
years churchwarden of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, medi- 
cal men came forward and placed themselves in sympath 
with the work of congregations, the latter would never fail 
to respond with their thousands, if necessary, as they did to 
the appeals of that pious and philanthropic man. 


LEYTONSTONE PARISH CHURCH. 


Tue Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, of Holy Trinity, Woodford, 
preached on Christ’s cure of the incurable as exemplified in 
the miracle of St. Luke viii. 43. He observed that Jesus 
was the ideal of the good physician, never wearied in minister- 
ing to men’s bodily ailments, and adopting a distinct mode of 
treatment to each individual patient, according to his varying 
need or circumstances. It was a fine saying of Cicero’s, that 
‘in nothing does man come nearer to God than in giving 
health to his fellow-men.” The preacher referred to an old 
and well- authenticated record, that the woman with the issue 
of blood afterwards showed her gratitude for her cure by 
erecting a statue of bronze commemorative of the event in 
front of her house at Cesarea Philippi, which Eusebius saw, 
and described in the third century. If we ask ourselves, 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all the benefits He 
hath done unto me, in preserving me from this disease, or 
delivering me from that illness? we need not think to 

rove our gratitude by vowing a costly statue to our 

edeemer. One fellow-man raised up from the bed of lan- 
guishing, the sick man restored to health, the lame made to 
walk, the deformed made straight, a diving monument in 
God’s own image raised up—that is the best memorial of our 
thankfulness. In supporting our hospitals we are doing 
Christ’s work for Christ’s brethren for Christ’s sake. Done 
to them, it is done to him. 


ROSSLYN HILL CHAPEL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Sadler took as his text Acts xxiv. 17—“I 
came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings’—and said 
that there was a sense in which we all were, or ought to be, 
public men; that is, we have duties to the public, and are not 
justified in leaving the public welfare to a class. Our larger 
sympathies, no less than those of amore restricted kind, have 
a foundation in our nature; and it is the especial work of the 
religion of Christ, the religion of the Divine Fatherhood, to 
unite mankind into one great brotherhood, and to give 
universality to the claims of humanity. Dr. Sadler showed 
how truly hospitals are entitled to be regarded as national 
institutions, the benefit of which extends to every member of 
the community. But the Hospital Sunday Fund has especially 
in view those who are more liable to disease, and whose 
sickness is all the harder to bear from the deprivations of 
poverty. The value of hospitals was illustrated by instances 
which had come within his own knowledge, not only in con- 
nection with disease, but also in cases of accident. In con- 
clusion, the preacher said that if the wisest of mankind 
cannot explain the mystery of suffering, all of us know what 
to do with suffering—bear it as patiently as we can, so far as 
it is irremediable, and alleviate it, as far as we can, where we 
find it in others. The collection amounted to £77 12s. 9d. 


ST. MARY BULTONS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Tue Rev. G, W. Mackie, B.A., B.Sc., Lond., took as his 


text 1 John iv. 21— This commandment have we from him, 
that he who loveth God love his brother also”—and urged the 
claims which hospitals have on our sympathy and on our 
purse, upon the grounds of (1) Christian duty, (2) an ur- 
gent need, (3) self-interest. The Epistle for the day dwelt 
upon the vital importance of love of the brethren, which was 
different from natural affection, inasmuch as it embraced all 
mankind. The Gospel, which was in the words of Christ 
himself, gave an awful example of the result of a life of sel- 
fishness and indifference to the wants of others: Dives, 
rolling in wealth, caring not for the sick Lazarus—living in 








some of the profession for the work of the Church. He said 
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too late that this indifference had been one of the chief causes 
which had brought him to “this place of torment.” The 
preacher next dwelt upon the well-known facts of the case. 
All the hospitals were in debt, or at least in difficulties. 
Those who professed to be constrained by love of Christ 
ought to be the foremost in setting a good example in this 
matter. How much depended upon this fund was shown by 
the fact that only one in two had contributed to the hospitals 
(apart from the Hospital Sun lay Fund)—i.e., in a parish such 
as their own, of some 4,000 people, rich and poor, young and 
old, it might be possible to find ten people who had stretched 
out a helping hand. Doubtless the poor were most directly 
benefited. Those only who worked among them were able 
justly to estimate the good the hospitals did for them; but all 
who had read it must have been touched with the cry of the 
weak-minded girl in “Little Dorrit ”—‘‘Make him have 
hospitals ; they are so heavenly.” If heaven means rest, quiet, 
eace, and loving sympathy, there are thousands who never 
yave, never will taste, these things unless within the walls 
of a hospital; no wonder, then, hospitals seem to them 
“‘heavenly.” But the rich were benefited quite as much 
as the poor, though indirectly. It was the hospitals alone 
that could train nurses and educate medical men, upon whose 
care and skill we all, under God, may be dependent for our 
very lives. It was the hospitals which were the centres of 
medical advance and of medical science. 





PARK CHAPEL, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


Tue Rev. 8. D. Hillman, of Ilkley, Yorkshire, preached in 
the morning from Romans xv. 1-3, expounding and en- 
forcing the principle contained in the verses chosen, of the 
strong ministering to the feeble. It was shown that this 
principle, so frequently reiterated in Scripture, has its appli- 
cation to every age and to all the relationships of human life. 
Turning from the principle to the pattern, Mr. Hillman 
dwelt upon the case of “The man Christ Jesus,” as furnish- 
ing a beautiful illustrative example of the practical exemplifi- 
cation of this teaching. St. Paul might legitimately have 
referred to his own personal history in this connection, since 
his career furnishes a striking example of a man strong in 
faith, hope, love, and zeal, bearing the infirmities of the weak 
and not pleasing himself. “ ‘To the weak he became as weak, 
that he might gain the weak.” ‘He sought not his own 
rofit, but the profit of the many, that they might be saved.” 

Vhen thinking of the duty of the strong to seek, to comfort, 
and help the weak, St. Paul’s thoughts instinctively turned 
to the most illustrious example of the exercise of such self- 
denial and consecration, and his enthusiastic admiration for 
the character of the great Exemplar found expression in the 
utterance “ For even Christ pleased not himself.” The whole 
life of Christ was one continued exemplification of the 
prophecy, ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and bore our sick- 
nesses ;” and His followers best represent Him when, in His 
own spirit, they lovingly care for the suffering and sorrowing. 

_At the evening service Mr. Hillman preached from Hebrews 
xill. 8—“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever” —and in the course of his sermon gave special promi- 
uence to the thought of the immutability of Christ as sus- 
taining His servants amidst the adverse influences and the 
darker experiences of their life. 





ECCLESTON SQUARE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. 


Tie pastor, the Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, D.D., took for his 
text Zechariah vii. 9, “‘Show mercy and compassion every 
man to his brother.” Dr. Hitchens began his discourse by 
remarking that “a heathen moralist gave as his advice, 
Bene velle omnibus, bene facere amicis—‘ wish well to all; 
do good only to friends.’ But Godlike sympathy scorns such 
limitations, It does not wait to recognise in the person of 
the sufferer a friend, a relative, or even a fellow-citizen. It 
limits not its range by thoughts of country, class, or creed. 
It looks upon man as man. It embraces all the human race 
in the arms of its brotherhood. It forbids a man being his 
own Alpha and Omega. It cannot sit calmly at any banquet 





while the wan face of the hunger-bitten looks in at the 
window. It cannot sleep in any man’s Gethsemane. It places 
the man in the very position of the afflicted brother, and 
makes him mental partaker of his lot. Thus the strong 
sympathises with the weak, the rich with the poor, the free 
with the captive, the healthy with the sick, the successful 
with the unfortunate, the living with the dying, This is true 
compassion ; as the word etymologically expresses, it is suffer- 
ing with another : 


‘Compassion proper to mankind appears ; 
Which nature witnessed when she lent us tears.’ ”’ 


Dr. Hitchens then proceeded to show how this fellow-feeling 
was manifested in the history of the Old Testament saints ; 
how it was exhibited in perfection in the life and labours of 
Christ ; and how it was cultivated by the early Christians. 
Quotations from the satirical Lucian, and Julian the Apostate, 
were given to prove how active the early followers of Jesus 
were 1n aiding the sick and poor. The duty and privilege of 
still cultivating practical Christian sympathy was then en- 
larged upon. The efforts being made to set class against class 
were severely denounced ; and Judge Talfourd’s last words 
were quoted: “If I were asked what is the great want of 
English society so as to mingle class with class, I should say 
in one word, The want is the want of sympathy.” 


THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE FRANCE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, 


Tue Rev. L. Thomas made an appeal to his French congre- 
gation on behalf of the collection of the day. The preacher 
urged upon his people to contribute to the Hospital Sunday 
Fund on the ground (1) of Christian charity, inasmuch as 
their co-operation was requested in favour of the poor and 
the sick—hospitals are eee numerous in London, but still 
not sufficiently so, considering the number of necessitous 
cases ; (2) on the ground of justice, inasmuch as many have 
found, or may find, themselves in the necessity of recurring 
to the care bestowed in hospitals; (3) from gratitude, as 
many persons of French nationality, though a French hospital 
exists, are received in those charitable institutions, and, 
although foreigners, experienced great kindness and con- 
sideration on the part of the authorities, surgeons and nurses. 
Mention was made of the very striking instance, not only of 
the free access of the French Catholic priest allowed in 
behalf of a dying fellow-countryman, but also of the prompti- 
tude with which he is summoned when the condition of 
the sick person requires the presence of a priest of his 
nation. So, the other day, one of the missionaries of 
Notre Dame de France was called in great haste to attend to 
a dying Frenchman, a cab being kindly provided for his con- 
veyance to the hospital; and the charitable soul who 
secured the ministry of the French Catholic priest was one of 
the resident surgeons of the English hospital which had 
afforded shelter to the sick foreigner. Every member of the 
congregation was pressed to act the part of the Good Samari- 
tan towards our suffering brethren, and thus to follow in the 
footsteps of our Divine Master. 





METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE. 


Mr. Spurceon took for his text Luke i. 77-79, and con- 
cluded as follows :—“ There is not a man here to-day who may 
not himself be in the hospital to-morrow. I ask every man 
and woman here to-day to give to the common stock for all 
who need it. The claims upon these establishments are very 
urgent—so much so that many of them have been obliged to 
meet their current expenses by the sale of their funded pro- 
perty. I am often inclined to think that the Government 
ought to take the management of these establishments into 
its own control, but I am afraid that they would not be 
managed as well as they now are. ‘The amount of their 
income should be double what it is now. How many cases 


have come before each of us where individuals must have died 
but for the care bestowed upon them in the hospital? This 
is not a day for small contributions from wealthy people. 
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Especially is this the day for the pence of the poor. The 
Lord will accept their contributions even as the widow's mite 
was accepted, 


ISLINGTON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Ly the afternoon Dr, Davidson addressed upwards of 2000 
persons at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on the claims of 
the Hospital Sunday Fund. Taking for his text Psalm xli. 1, 
“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor,’’ he showed that 
true Christian charity must be discriminate, and that if the 
money that was bestowed on street beggars and on unknown 
applicants at the door were devoted to tie coffers of this 
fund, a great deal more of real good would be effected. 


HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE. 


Tae Rev. B. Spiers preached in this synagogue last 
Saturday in aid of the Hospital Fund. He preached on the 
lesson for the day, Numbers xv. 1. Having pointed out the 
evil consequences arising from blind ambition, selfishness, and 
arrogance, so graphically portrayed in the history of the 
ungodly strife waged by Korah and his associates, the preacher 
said: “ Are not the opposite duties of liberality, unselfishness, 
and generosity especially commended to us by this same 
history ? And at this time more particularly, when collections 
are being made on behalf of the metropolitan hospitals and 
dispensaries, we are forcibly reminded of our obligations in 
this respect. We should show that although we are separated 
from those who differ from us in religion and nationality, 
we, on the other hand, do not stand apart from the rest of our 
fellow-citizens in matters of common humanity, the allevia- 
tion of common distress and suffering. The excellent 
nospitals in this vast metropolis, in which the best medical 
and surgical skill, the most finished appliances, the most 
approved methods of treatment are readily and freely afforded 
— these noble institutions are sorely in want of funds to carry 
on their laudable work, and require our generous and liberal 
support. Shall we stand aloof, and not give our ready 
assistance where'it is so much needed? Shall we see our 
fellow-creatures suffering, and not endeavour to alleviate their 
pains? We all know that every human being, rich or poor, 
strong or feeble, is liable to be stricken down by illness or 
accident, and when such does occur, and the suffering person 
is conveyed to one of these invaluable institutions of medical 
skill and kindness, who can tell the sense of relief experienced 
both by the patient, and those near and dear to him, when 
they know and feel that everything which medical science can 
suggest is being done for the sufferer. There cannot be s 
more godly act than healing the sick, there cannot be a 
greater charity than helping to alleviate and to cure disease, 
and to soothe the sufferings incident to life; there cannot be a 
more sacred duty than to succour the afflicted poor. And the 
sages of the Talmud say: “The healing of the sick is so 
meritorious an act, that whosoever practises it receives his 
rich reward in this world, and may confidently look forward to 
eternal bliss in the next.” 


ST. MARY'S, ENFIELD. 


Tue sermon in the evening was preached by the Rev. J° 
Grant Mills, Hospitaller of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who took 
his text from the Epistle of the day (John iv, 8: “ God is 
love”). With reference to the special subject of the day— 
hospitals—he said, that he had no hesitation in making a 
strong appeal for lielp, as he himself was connected with a 
hospital which had been endowed by the piety and benevo- 
lence of our forefathers, and which did not therefore share 
in the collections of Hospital Sunday. This consideration 
made him all the more willing and ready to plead on behalf 
of those hospitals not so happily cireamstanced, which were 
almost entirely dependent upon voluntary offerings. He said 
that the editor of Tae Lancet had done good service, for 
which they owed him a debt of gratitude in publishing 
a summary of the work done, and the money expended aa 
received by those hospitals for whom an appeal was made 





that day. He must confess that the reading of that summary 
to them made him ashamed of the rich in London. Was it 
not a scandal that whilst hundreds, nay thousands, were 
constantly expended on dric-d-brac, old china,and so on, there 
should be a deficit of £40,000 on institutions which were 
fulfilling Christ’s command : “ Heal the sick.” Was it not a 
scandal that £11,000,000 could be obtained by a Prime 
Minister without a dissentient voice, and as the result of one 
speech, and that the income of these hospitals for which he 
pleaded should be less than half a million, and that there 
should be £40,000 deficit. It ought to make people blush, 
Why, if for no higher reason, they cught to support hospi- 
tals for self-interest’s sake. He himself lived and had for 
some years lived in a London hospital, and he could telk 
them that it would be a poor look out for them in time of 
illness were it not for the nursing and experience received 
and gained by our doctors and nurses in the wards of the 
hospital. What made it possible for them to have the 
services of skilled surgeons and physicians in their own 
homes? The hospitals. What made it possible for them to 
have the services of skilled professional nurses? ‘lhe hospi- 
tals. Well, then, for self-interest’s sake suppoct the hospitals. 
This was low grcund, he would like to lift it up. Support 
them because it was Christlike to heal the sick. These insti- 
tutions were a testimony to the power of Christianity. There 
were ways, Mr. Mills pointed out, in which they could help 
in preventing sickness and disease and its transmission. 
There were many preventible accidents and diseases due to 
impurity, intemperance and overcrowding. Let them apply 
themselves to the removal of these fruitful causes of disease, 
and they would be helping the hospitals in a very practicah 
way. Their principal thought, however, that day was the 
collection of money. If we loved God, who is love, because 
He first loved us; then that love would manifest itself in love 
to the brethren, and love shown to them was love shown to 
Christ, who had said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGU E. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, Delegate Chief Rabbi, 
took as the text Job xxx. 25: “Did not I weep for him 
that was in trouble? Was not my soul grieved for the 
poor?” He dilated upon the importance of practical sym- 
athy, and he characterized each efficient hospital as a true 
People’s Palace. He paid a glowing tribute to the services 
rendered by the public press this year, and especially by ‘Tue 
Lancer, in diffusing accurate knowledge respecting the medica} 
charities and stimulating the generosity of the community. 


ST. LUKE’S, WEST HOLLOWAY. 


Tue sermons at this church were preached by the Vicar, 
the Rev. Richard Glover, M.A., from Isaiah xxxiii. 24. He 
descanted on the many ways in which sickness is overruled 
for good, and amongst them on the effect produced on those 
who are the mere beholders of suffering:—‘ How much 
wholesome thought is occasioned by the mere sight of suffer- 
ing, or hy the knowledge of the suffering that exists? The 
very sight of suffering tends to make the worst, for the time, 
sober and thoughtful, and to do kind acts that they never 
might do otherwise, and in this way tends to humanize even 
the bad. But how salutary the effects on the good! How it 
draws out their pity, their sympathy, and all their kindly 
qualities! And what a benefit to them is the fact that it 
does! See what an occasion sickness is of drawing out and 
developing medical skill and science, and all the humanities 
that are connected with the surgeon’s and the nurse’s care. 
Then think, finally, of the way in which it develops and 
exercises benevolence in the world, in regard, for example, to 
Hospital Sunday. In every Christian city the hospital is 
erected and maintained, and think of the amount of whole- 
some sympathy and benevolence that all this evokes, and ef 
the wholesome effect of all that even on those who show it. 
And thus, through the mercy of God, the very curse is turned 
into a blessing, and good comes out of evil. Yet an evil, 
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nevertheless, sickness is. It is no creation of God, but a 
creation of sin; and in that world or state where there is no 
sin “ the inhabitant shall no‘ say, I am sick.” 





Cueapstpz, Mercers Cuaret.—Rev. Arthur Veysey, 





Chaplain to the Company, on “ Dives and Lazarus.” Collec- 
tion £13. 

Exprenp.—Baker Srreet Concrecatioxat Cuurcn.— 
Rev. 8S. J. Smith, B.A. 
." “The Recovered Patients.” 







“The Uniqne Physician, Jesus 
Collection £» 10s. 
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Fernueap Roap, W.—Trinttry Westevan CuareL.— 
Rev. W. K. Bevan. Collection £5 16s. 

Great Porrtanp Srreet, Sr. Pavr’s.—Rev. H. Bick- 
ersteth Ottley, Vicar of Horsham. Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 1. 
Collection £39 10s. 

Harrow Roap, Westeyan Cuaret, Surmertanp Gar- 
pens.—Rev. Joseph Olphert. St. Luke x. 25 (morning) ; St. 
of £4). Mark vi. 56 (evening). Collections £19 10s, (an increase 

Istincton, AGricutturat Haci.—Rev. Dr. Thain David- 
on, tu congregation of upwards of 2000 persons. Psalm 
xli. 1. 

















MEETING AT KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 





Tue third district meeting was held at the Town Hall, Ken- 
sington, on Wednesday afternoon. ‘The chair was taken by 
the Duke of Norfolk, who was supported by Lord Cadogan, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P., Sir 
William Mac Cormac, Rev. Dr. Finch, and Mr. H. C. 
Burdett. Letters of apology were read from the Dean of 
Westminster, Lord Hartington, Canon Fleming, the Hon. F. 
Fortescue, and others. 

The Duke or Norro x, in opening the proceedings, said all 
present must know the importance of the work which they were 
metto put forward, and also that it had not heretofore met with 
the suecess which its importance deserved, and therefore those 
who had energetically undertaken to foster its operations had 
thought it weil to make a great effort to stir up public opinion 
throughout the metropolis in support of the hospitals. It was 
an unfortunate occurrence that the week which had been chosen 
for the advocacy of this crusade should coincide with a week in 
which the whoie country was taken up with preparations for 
the forthcoming elections ; but this ought to stir them up to 
be more eager to support the cause of the sick poor of London 
rather than to forget them at this crisis (hear, hear). Through- 
out the country men were doing their best to forward one 
cause which they believed to be the best for the people at 
large, but they might be quite sure that whatever mistakes 
individuals or parties might make in political warfare, they 
would make no mistake at all in doing the best to succour 
the sick poor. It was a cause they would always have before 
them, for do what they might by generous assistance, and how- 
ever progressive the science might be which it was their object 
to foster and extend, they might be quite sure that the pleadings 



























could not take away from them that melancholy and con- 
tinuous appeal, they could at all events draw great good from 
those evils by showing to those who suffered that they were 
not forgotten in their sufferings. He urged them to do every- 
thing they could in support of this great cause, to determine 
never to forget its importance, and the lamentable fact that it 
had not hitherto met with that support which it so richly 
deserved. 

Mr. W. H. Smirn, M.P., moved the first resolution : 
“That this meeting pledges itself to use every endeavour to 
arouse the inhabitants of this district of London to the im- 
portance of maintaining the hospitals and medical charities 
in the utmost efficiency; and, in furtherance of this object, 
it urges the clergy and ministers of religion to make an 
earnest appeal to the people to so increase their contributions 
on Hospital Sunday as to secure that the whole sum collected 
shall not be less than £80,000.” He said the concluding 
paragraph of the resolution was a measure of the magnitude 
of the effort which would be required next Sunday. He 
spoke of the necessity of arousing the attention of the public 
of London to this great want, because a vast number of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, who were in comparatively easy 
circumstances, were unaware of the great necessity and want 
existing at their doors, and were not capable of being brought 
to realize their duty under the circumstances in which they 

















of suffering humanity would never be silenced. But while they | 







HOSPITALS WEEK MEETINGS. 


were ey (hear, hear). A double appeal was made—an 
appeal to those who were present, and also an appeal to the 
clergy of that prosperous and wealthy district, to use the 
great influence which undoubtedly they possessed, and, as 
a rule, worthily exercised, to bring before their people one of 
the most pressing Christian duties which it was possible for 
human beings to be called upon to discharge. What was it 
they were asked to do? It was to take the best means in 
their power to secure that their neighbours and fellow- 
subjects should have the best possible attention and relief in 
time of sickness, when they were unable to help themselves. 
| The hospital was the sick-room in the home of the poor man; 
it was that which he could not provide for himself, and as he 
could not provide it for himself, it was the duty of others in 
better positions in life to do it for him. He knew there were 
persons who said that this was a duty which might fitly be 
| undertaken by the State, and not a duty which fell upon 
| individuals. He should be exceedingly sorry if that were at 
| alla common feeling. No greater misfortune could happen 
| to the cultivation of the science of medicine, to the training 
of the future doctors and surgeons, than that the voluntary 
‘hospital should cease to maintain the position which it had 
held in the metropolis and throughout England during the past 
half-century (cheers). However excelleat a public institution 
might be which was maintained by taxes or rates, there was 
/ something wanting in it which was found in a voluntary 
hospital—the personal interest, sympathy, and care—the deep 
anxiety to relieve suffering. There was a Christian feeling 
pervading the work of the voluntary hospital day by day—the 
desire of self-sacrifice, the pleasure of doing good; and how- 
| ever excellent arate-supported institution might be, everyone 
there was paid to do his duty, and they could not find the 
| amount of self-devotion and earnestness in the work, which 
| was found in those who devoted themselves to doing good for 
the love of it (applause). On that accouut it would be a very 
reat misfortune indeed if one after another of these national 
institutions must be closed because those who possessed the 
money had not the consciousness that it was their duty to 
| assist those who devoted themselves to this work. Looking 
| to the great benefits which the hospitals conferred upon 
| society at large, he urged their claims upon all those who 
| had it in their power to aid in their support. , 
Sir Sypyey Watertow said: Having as Lord Mayor in 
1873 established the Hospital Sunday Fund in London, and 
| having been vice-president ever since that period, it was very 
gratifying to him to find that from year to year public 
‘interest in the movement continued to be eulisted to a 
‘larger and larger extent. In the beginning they had no 
| doubt many difficulties to contend with; but thirteen years 
_ had satisfied the public that if they had the means they could 
not do better than contribute to the Hospital apes Fund, 
and for this reason, that no grant was made to any hospital 
or to any dispensary until the accounts of the past three 
years had been sent in to the committee, and so carefully 


analysed and dissected as to enable the committee to deter- 
| mine not only that they needed help, but that they deserved 
it, because they did their work well (applause). ‘The grants 
recommended by the committee were always made upon the 
basis of the needs of the institution, Ou.e great point in 
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favour of this fund was, that whether by annual subscriptions, 
or dinners, or any of the other various methods adopted, in no 
case was the collection made at such a small cost. The whole of 
the money contributed, with the exception of three per cent., 
which was the cost of collection, went direct to the funds of 
the hospitals and dispensaries. They had no rent, rates, or 
taxes to pay, for through the kindness of each successive 
Lord Mayor they were able to carry on the whole of the 
business at the Mansion House. They had collected on an 
average during the last thirteen years between £28,000 and 
£30,000 on Hospital Sunday, from about 1500 congregations ; 
but that was not anything like the sum they ought to collect or 
would collect if the question was fairly and clearly understood 
by the public of that great metropolis (applause). £34,000 
only enabled them to contribute about one-eighth of what was 
absolutely necessary for carrying on these hospitals and dis- 
aecooae ap The number of patients coming to the London 

ospitals continually increased, not merely in proportion to 
the ratio of the population, but as they increased the facility 
of communication between the metropolis and large towns in 
the country districts, patients who could not be as efficiently 
and carefully dealt with in the country were continually sent 
up to Senden in larger and larger numbers. He hoped, 
therefore, that all provincial visitors to London, of whom 
there were so many at this time of the year, would give a 
contribution in recognition of the use made of the London 
hospitals by the country people. He called attention to a 
statement in the Dai/y Telegraph that morning, challeng- 
ing the idea that all the great London hospitals—Guy’s, St. 
Thomas’s, and Bartholomew’s—were in debt. As treasurer of 


St. Bartholomew’s, he was happy to state that it was not in 
debt ; but all these hospitals had been seriously crippled, and 
all the others, without exception, were actually in debt, 
owing to the serious diminution of their incomes, and in man 

cases hospitals had had to draw very largely upon their capital. 
He was very glad these meetings were being held, and felt 
sure that it was only — to bring the facts before the 

y 


public, and to make them clearly understand the facts of the 
case, in order to secure a very largely increased support. He 
added that none of the funds collected on Hospital Sunday 
would go to Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, or Guy’s. Those 
hospitals had not yet applied to be on the fund, though the 
time might come when they would have to do so. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Eart or Capocan moved : “That this meeting regrets 
to learn that the expenditure of the hospitals and medical 
charities of this district in the year 1885 exceeded the chari- 
table income by £20,000, and pledges itself to i.creased exer- 
tion with the view of preventing any like deficiency during the 
year.” He said that hospitals really covered nearly all the 
aims and objects of really true charity. It had been said that 
poverty leads to sickness, and that was no doubt true ; but it 
was also equally true that sickness itself very often led to po- 
verty. By the means of hospitals those who, if their sickness 
had not been cured, would have been plunged into want and 
misery, were saved to live lives of usefulness and to be able to 
support their families, That being so, and the advantage of 
hospitals being so patent to all, how was it that even in that 
district the expenditure had so largely exceeded the income ? 
That question required an answer, and the best answer 
which could be given would be that year by year they should 
endeavour to supply that want, until at last it should be 
found that the annual income of these charities was equal 
to their expenditure. 

Sir Wittram Mac Cormac seconded the resolution, and 
said he was in some sense an outsider, because he belonged 
to one of those great hospitals (St. Thomas’s) which were out- 
side the sphere of the operations of this fund. Sir Sydney 
Waterlow had told them, with regard to St. Thomas’s, 
that it was restricted in the usefulness it might otherwise 
be doing, by the diminution of its income in recent years. 
It was quite true*that these great hospitals had suffered 
with the others. Nothing more astonishing had come out 
in the inquiry that had resulted from the institution of 
these meetings, than the fact of the very limited number of 
persons who subscribed to the London hospitals. There 
were some hundreds of them, and yet, as he was informed, 





in every hundred was a subscriber 
to these charitable institutions. Surely there must be 
some reason for this that was not apparent on 
the surface. He could scarcely imagine that anyone 
understanding and knowing something of the work done 
in those institutions could hesitate to respond to the call 
which had now been made upon them. In the hospital 
to which he belonged there was a large number of beds 
occupied oy sick and sorely suffering persons, but not merel 
were the beds occupied, but every day and every wow | 
hundreds upon hundreds came to that and other hospitals 
with many ailments, for which they could be treated as out- 
patients. The benefits of the out-patient department were 
perhaps not sufficiently realised, but they were not less great 
than the work done within the hospital wards themselves. Of 
one thing he was sure, namely, that hospitals were a necessity 
of their social organization. They would never be able to do 
without them, and if the community at large did not support 
them, then the State must step in and do it. That no doubt 
would be adisaster. He knew from personal experience what 
the rate and State supported hospitals were in France, Germany, 
and Austria, and he could assure them that the sympathy there 
afforded was not the same kind of sympathy with that given 
in the voluntary hospitals of this country. Patients in forei 
hospitals were looked upon in some instances as subjects for 
scientific consideration ; whereas, as had been truly said by 
a speaker at one of the former meetings, each one of the 
patients in an English hospital, was regarded as everyone could 
wish to be saqeied if in a similar condition, and nothing was 
done that would not be freely done to those who might be 
very near and dear to the attending physicians and surgeons 
themselves. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. H. C. Burdett, seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Finch, a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the 
speakers and to the Duke of Norfolk for presiding, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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MEETING AT ST. ANDREW’S HALL, 
NEWMAN-STREET. 


Tue fourth District meeting was held at St. Andrew's 
Hall, Newman-street, on Thursday evening, the 24th ult., 
under the presidency of the Earl of Northbrook, who was 
supported by Lord C. Beresford, M.P., Mr. Bauman, M.P., 
Mr. Seager Hunt, M.P., Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., 
Sir Risdon Bennett, F.R.S., Mr. J. McMillan, Mr. H. C. 
Burdett, Rev. Dr. Finch, Mr. H. N. Custance, &c. There 
was a very good attendance, including many tradesmen and 
working men. 

Lord NoRTHBROOK, in stating the objects of the meeting, 
claimed that no provision could be made by any man, 
however wealthy he might be, with respect to accidents, at 
all approaching that made in the hospitals, and the same 
thing might be said with regard to the vast majority of the 
pepebesion in reference to disease. There had been 59,000 in- 
patients, and 941,000 out-patients, treated in those institu- 
tions in the course of the last year (applause), and the cost of 
dealing with this vast mass of human misery was £490,000. 
The annual income, he was sorry to say, was only £450,000, 
leaving a deficit of £40,000 on the year 1885 alone ; and 
an additional sum of £40,000, making £80,000 in all, was 
required to place these institutions in a thoroughly satis- 
factory and efficient condition. So that, although they 
might congratulate themselves on the large development 
and great efficiency of these hospitals, they must also look 
in the face the necessity for eng iy amount of annual 
contribution, in order to maintain that efficiency. It was 
for that object that this movement had been inaugurated, 
and it was one which must commend itself to all who took 
an interest in their fellow-creatures. No doubt just now 
times were hard on everybody, and he did not know that 
those interested in hospitals had any real cause to complain 
of the manner in which the middle classes of the country 
helped to support them. It was not their wish to throw 
blame upon any one class; what they wanted was to call 
the attention of everyone to the necessity of hospitals, and 
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by more earnest effort to increase the channels of contribu- ‘die (laughter), or rather, he ought to say, people no longer 
tion to those institutions. The way to keep up the funds of | die rich in these days. It was to supplement and compensate 
a charity was to encourage as much as possible small | this falling off in benevolent bequests that this strong, 
contributions. The mechanics and artisans were in many earnest, and, he hoped, successful attempt was being made 
cases those who got the most advantage from the hospitals, to stir up not only the consciences and compassion but also 
especially with respect to accident wards; and he was quite | the ordinary prudence of Londoners. For, after all, it is a 
sure that if efforts were organised to obtain contributions in | matter of common prudence to keep our hospitals going. 
their great manufactories and workshops, something might It is only in the houses of the comparatively rich, only in 
be done to increase this fund. Referring to that particular the houses of the few that there is adequate accommodation 
district, he said the finances of their hospitals were rather | for the sick and wounded or invalid. Hospitals, therefore, 
worse than they should be as compared with those of the seemed to him to be as much necessaries of our modern 
whole area of the metropolis, the deficit being no less than | life as gas, water, and drainage, for which we all 





£18,000 on last years working alone. 

Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P., moved the first resolu- 
tion, pledging the meeting to use every endeavour to arouse 
the inhabitants of the district to the importance of main- 
taining the hospitals and medical charities in the utmost 


pay such heavy taxes so cheerfully and so ungrudgingly. 
He hoped that this year the amount of contributions to 
the hospitals would double that of the previous year. 
(Applause. ) 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


Sir Rrspon BENNETT, in moving the second resolution, 


efficiency, and urging the clergy and ministers of religion 
to make an earnest appeal to the people, so that the whole |“ That this meeting regrets to learn that the expenditure of 
sum collected on Hospital Sunday should not be less than the hospitals and medical charities of this district in the 
£30,000. He said of all the forms of charity to which their year 1885 exceeded the income by £18,000, and pledges 
great and generous-hearted nation subscribed, there was no itself to increased exertion with the view of preventing any 
form so grand as that which gives money towards the hos- like deficiency during the current year,” said there was 
pitals. He showed that while in 1873, the first year in hardly anything more conducive to the interests of their 
which the Hospital Sunday collection was taken, £27,370 country as a great commercial country than the support of 
was collected and divided among fifty-four hospitals and | the various institutions by meas of which labour and all 
fifty-three dispensaries; in 1885 the amount collected its adjuncts were carried on so much more efficiently than 
(£32,000) was divided among 140 hospitals and dispensaries, they could be without those aids. It was the greatest 
so that their proportionate share was much diminished. He glory of this country that charitable institutions were 
urged that special attention should be directed to the Hos- voluntarily supported. There was no count in the world 
pital Saturday Fund, as it seemed capable of very great | that could make such a splendid display of hos itals and 
expansion with a more extended organisation. A French- benevolent institutions established by the freewill offerings 
man had once said, on learning that the English hospitals of the people, without any aid from the Government, and 
were voluntarily supported, that that fact ought to be | one of the most striking features in the development of the 
inscribed outside the building in letters of gold, and he colonies was their imitation of the mother country in this 


agreed with the Frenchman. (Applause.) respect. Hospitals were institutions by which the public 

at large were benefited indirectly as much as those who 
were assisted there, because it was in the hospitals alone 
that students could gain the skill which resulted from 
personal observation of disease on a large scale, and which 
they were afterwards able to put into practice in their pro- 
fessional life. He was sure that nothing would tend so 
much to secure the success of this movement as to 
make the action of the hospitals more generally known. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. SEAGER Hunt, M.P., seconded the resolution. He 
said that, notwithstanding the immense amount of relief 
afforded, only £6000 had been collected in that rich district 
last year. If every one of the patients attended vo had sub- 
scribed ls. on leaving the hospital an additional income of 
£8500 would have been raised. If the cost of maintenance 
were put upon the State, the r would feel the additional 
burden, while the rich would be relieved. 

Mr. H. C. BurpETrT supportei the resolution, and said the 
deficiency was not £18,100 but £22,500, because a sum of 
£4400 in connexion with some extra new buildings of the 
Middlesex Hospital had been accidentally omit The 
had heard from Sir Risdon Bennett and others that were it 
not for hospitals they would have no doctors; but it was 
also the fact that but for these institutions they could have 
no trained nurses and no skilled nursing. THE LANCET had 
sent a special commissioner through all the hospitals of 
London, and after ding two months in that work he 
came back and said, “T will tell you why the hospitals 
want funds. It isa very simple matter. It is because the 
people do not know what the hospitals are doing. If the 
people knew what was done in the hospitals they would 
not want money, and the managers would probably have 


Mr. BauMAN, M.P., in seconding the resolution, said he 
had lately taken a deeper interest in the London hospitals 
from the conviction that if they were going to have two | 
general elections a year he should very shortly become 
an inmate of one of those hospitals. (Laughter and 
applause.) It would be interesting to stop and ask the 
average Londoner—the man in the white hat who rides on 
the knifeboard of the omnibus, and who Lord Palmerston 
used to say you must question if you want to get at the 
average mind—how he thought the 104 hospitals in London, 
of which we are all so justly proud, have been founded, and 
how they are maintained? Judging from the amount of con- 
tributions traceable to the inhabitants of the metropolis, the 
average Londoner apparently thought that hospitals grew by 
some unaided operation of nature, for in no other way was it 
possible to explain the fact that in the richest city of the 
world, whose mere bricks and mortar were valued at some- 
thing over thirty millions sterling, the annual average sum | 
collected for hospitals on Hospital Sunday varied from 
£28,000 to £34,000. When they came to consider the 
amount of money that was spent—he supposed he must 
not say wasted—on politics and pleasure, they would 
agree with him that that was a ridiculously small | 
result, (Applause.) It only amounted to £1 per thousand | 
people—at least so he was told by an arithmetician in 
The Times, and if they were very good arithmeticians | 
they could find out for themselves what an infinitesimal | 
fraction of a farthing that was per head of the 
tion. He confessed that the sum was too difficult for him. | 
He was bound to add, for the credit of Londoners, his | 
conviction that their omission was one more of ignorance | 
than of ill-will; if they did not open their purse-strings | 
as liberally as they might and ought, it was not because they 
undervalued the good work being done by the hospitals, nor 
was it because they failed toa iate the absolute necessity | °**. : 

might not be a transito 


of their existence. They had hitherto laboured under a hazy | colin enethansh Geathdh aul 


and comfortable delusion that there were plenty of rich people | the f tion of a Hospital Society in ev 


| more money than they knew what to do with.” Appl 
J 4 tals Wook 


that experience, it was hoped that this Hospi! 
movement, but that it might 
me permanent. He 


parish, which 


who were always dying and leaving money to hospitals. | aright become on ongealeation for the sellel of every idiad 


The facts brought to light during the past week must have 


of human suffering, and also keep alive public interest in 


opened their eyes rather er It was, he believed, too | this ¢ question 
e grea’ > 


true that most hospitals lived, Mr. Micawber, in a state 
of perennial expectation that something would turn up | 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
On the motion of Mr. J. McMillan, seconded by the Rev. 


(laughter) in the shape of a windfall. But whether it was | A 
Canon Barker, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation 


due to the depression of trade or to the development of | 
medical science, the fact remained that rich people no longer 


to Lord Northbrook for his kindness in presiding. 
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THE FIFTH DISTRICT MEETING. 


Tue fifth district meeting was held in the Highbury 
Atheneum on Friday, under the presidency of the Duke 
of Westminster. The Duchess of Westminster was also 
present. In opening the proceedings, 

The Duke of Wxstminster said the object of the 
meeting, like that of its predecessors, was to awaken the 
public, especially through the agency of the press, to an 
interest in the Hospital Fund. A great debt of gratitude 
was due to the press for its efforts in the cause, without 
which, indeed, the promoters of the movement would 
be absolutely powerless. The coming election would 
probably distract attention from the movement, and the 
prevailing agricultural and commercial depression would 
also act prejudicially against it. In London too, from 
its vast size, there was a want of local feeling and 
interest ; and hence the subdivision of effort that had been 
made during the week. The matter was one affecting rich 
and poor alike, To the poor man it was of the utmost im- 
portance that his sickness should receive prompt attention, 
and he could nowhere receive such effective treatment as in 
a London hospital. The rich also were benefited by the 
enlarged experience gained in hospitals by those who 
attended their families. Hospitals were not so liable to 
abuse as many other charities, and there was no object to 
which — charity could be so fitly directed. The support 
of the hospitals fell at present on a very limited number of 
individuals, The subscribers numbered only 40,000 persons 
out of 4,000,000, Surely the burden ought to fall on a wider 
area. The amount required next Sunday was said to be 
£80,000 ; the amount hitherto collected was less than half 
that amount. Besides the general wants of maintenance, 
there were special wants to be met in the No. 5 district. 
University College Hospital required enlargement and a 

t deal of rebuilding, entailing a large outlay. The Soho 
ospital for Women also required pa em so as to 
accommodate a larger number of patients. A site had been 
selected for the North London Central Hospital, but suffi- 
cient funds had not been received to enable the committee 
to begin building. A great deal of interest had deen taken 
in another matter which was in one sense connected with 
hospitals. There was a Bill in Parliament for acquiring the 
_ space known as Parliament-hill, near Hampstead, and, 
if that addition to the Heath could be made, probably less 
funds would be needed for the North London Hospital, and 
the health of the metropolis would be largely promoted. 

Sir SypneEy WATERLOW moved the first resolution, 
pledging the enn Ne use their best exertions to promote 
the efficiency of the London hospitals, and urging ministers 
of religion to make an earnest appeal for increased contri- 
butions, sothat the wholesumcollected might not be lessthan 
£80,000, He said that no money was collected for charitable 
ay og in London at so small an expense as that collected 
or the hospitals. None of it was wasted in transit, but 
went direct to the object for which it was given. Grants 
were made by the Hospital Fund to 115 institutions, accord- 
ing to their needs and merits, which were inquired into 
with the greatest care. The amount collected in 1885 was 
£34,820, contributed mainly in 1597 places of worship. In 
a rich place like London that was not an adequate amount, 
and he hoped it would be largely increased. Even if the 
£80,000 asked for by the Duke of Westminster were given 
it would only provide about one-fifth of the total amount 
that had to be collected. The wants of the hospitals were 
constantly increasing, not only for the inhabitants of 
London, but to meet the applications often made from the 
provinces. Increased expenses had to be met for the im- 
poe nursing and the additional cleanliness attending it, 

or surgical appliances, and other demands. 

Mr. C, LAMBERT, in seconding the resolution, urged the 
claims of the hospitals in the district, and expressed a hope 
that the utmost endeavours would be made to meet their 
pressing demands. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Incr, M.P., moved: “That this meeting regrets to 
learn that the expenditure of the hospitals and medical 
charities of this district im the year 1885 exceeded the 
income by £4500, and pledges itself to increased exertion 
with a view to preventing any deficiency during the current 
year.” He said that the support of London hospitals was 
not so much a matter of charity or benevolence as it was a 





matter of rey. He knew that times were hard, for sven 
lawyers felt the pressure; but a great deal of money was 
wasted that might be turned to better uses. If those who 
sought to “cut out” their neighbours, to have smarter 
carriages and higher- stepping horses, or to give more dinner 
parties, would only think of the little use they were doing 
in comparison with that attending the support of hos- 
pitals they would expend their money differently. Now 
that there were so many divisions in society, political and 
religious, all might unite with advantage in the hospital 
movement ; and most assuredly nothing would be found to 
pay so well as the good that was done to our fellow-men. 

Mr. Burpett, in seconding the resolution, said that if 
hospitals ever came upon the rates all persons would have 
to pay for them, and the cost would be infinitely greater 
than under the voluntary system. The condition of countries 
without hospitals was simply frightful, as might be seen 
by the descriptions that had Bans given of the hideous de- 
formities in China, where a broken limb had to unite as it 
best could. The development that had taken place in 
hospitals was well illustrated by the contrast between the 
state of the Hétel Dieu in Paris ninety years ago (when 
some of the beds contained four or five or more patients) 
and its present highly satisfactory condition. In the fifth 
district there was about to be constructed one of the best 
hospitals in London, of which a prominent feature would 
be the introduction of the — system, which would 
entitle it to a proportionately larger grant than that given 
to hospitals where no such element existed. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Sir E. Hay Currie, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, alluded to the dreadful results that would attend 
any impairment of hospital efficiency in London. He also 

aid a tribute to the efforts of the —_ in promoting the 
ospital movement, and to Dr. Wakley and to Mr. Burdett 
for having set the ball rolling. 

Mr. WILLETT seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted, and was briefly acknowledged by the chairman. 








THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AND THE 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY AT 
STRATFORD. 


On Saturday afternoon the Hospitals Week was brought 
to a close by a crowded and enthusiastic meeting held 
in the Stratford Town-hall. The chair was taken by 
Mr. E, R. Cook, and there were present Sir E. Currie, Mr. 
Carr Gomm, Sir T. F. Buxton, Mr. H. C. Burdett, Mr. J. H. 
Buxton, Colonel FitzGeorge, Captain Storer Smith, Messrs. 
Custance, Meeson, F. Young, A. Johnston, Ashton Warner, 
T. Mitchell, A. H. Haggard, and Nixon, Dr. 8. Mackenzie, the 
Bishop of Colchester, the Rev. Canon Scott, the Rev. W. 
Reaney, and several clergymen and ministers. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE moved the first resolution, 
which pledged the meeting to arouse the inhabitants of 
the district to the importance of maintaining medical 
charities in efficiency, and urged the clergy and ministers to 
appeal for increased subscriptions, so that Hospital Sunday 
might produce not less than £80,000. His Royal Highness 
said he had the honour of being president of two great 
hospitals in this part of London, the London Hospital and 
the German Hospital. In that district they had a deficiency 
of £15,000, which was their proportion of the deficien 
of £40,000 or £50,000 for the whole of London. ie 
observed from the statistics that last year no fewer than a 
million patients were treated in all the hospitals of 
London, and that the total cost was £500,000. That gave 
the singularly small figure of 10s. per patient. If they could 
not keep the hospitals going a sad calamity would fall 
upon the community at large. The sum collected last 
year in connexion with Hospital Sunday was £40,000; 
it fell £40,000 short of the uirements of the London 
hospitals. This was why the figure of £80,000 was 
presented to them on the resolution. The amount collected 
was 9s. patient, and now they wanted to make it 10s. 

r head. These were marvellous facts. It was hardl 
om to the public how large an amount was en ae ‘ 
how small was the average expenditure on the individual 
patients, and how large a number of patients were repre- 
sented by the additional shilling required. (Hear, hear.) 
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A leading feature in this question was that they had no 
State hospitals in this country, and a very good thing too, 
because he believed all these institutions were far better 
under private management by individuals who took the 
trouble which was taken by so many gentlemen on that 
platform. If they wished to keep the hospitals free from 
dependence upon State support, which he thought was 
essential, they must be supported by the people, not only 
by their sentiments, which he was sure would always go 
in this direction, but by positive pecuniary contributions. 
It was a very difficult thing to send a penny or a sixpence 
to a subscription list, or, it might be, to put it upon the 
plate on the Sunday, and to feel that they had done the 
right thing. They might be giving as much as they could 
individually, and yet feel a sense of shame at giving so 
little, although they had not the means to give more. It 
was not the amount—it was the sentiment with which it 
was given. (Cheers.) Very often a penny or a sixpence 
represented a far finer sentiment than a £100 note. It 
was often a more serious thing for a poor man to give a 
penny than it was for a rich man to give a £100 note. 
(Hear, hear.) That was why the Sunday collections were 
of such great value. There could not be two opinions of the 
value and importance of such a meeting as that, and such 
meetings all over London would increase the general appre- 
ciation of the value of hospitals. Every man and woman 
could contribute to the great work they had in hand. When 
there was sucn a work in hand, there could be no question 
of convenience or inconvenience. When a man had a great 
object in view he sacrificed everything to attainit. (Cheers.) 
No doubt many felt their pockets affected by the depressed 
state of trade; but sickness, disease, and accident did not 
stop; they did not go with the times in that respect, and 
the scarcity of money was no reason why there should be 
less sickness or fewer accidents. Nay, in times of depres- 
sion sickness increased because nourishment fell off from 
the want of employment, and disease resulting from want 
due to non-employment increased the demands upon the 
hospitals. (Hear, hear.) There was, therefore, a special 
claim upon them to give their mite, penny, shilling, or 
guinea, to these great and useful institutions. If they got 
the larger sum they required, he should feel more than 
ever gratified that he had come down among them. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Sir E. Hay Currre seconded the resolution, which was 
supported by the Bishop of Colchester and unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Marquis of SALIsspuRY moved: “That this meeting 
regrets to learn that the expenditure of the hospitals and 
medical charities of this district, in the year 1885, exceeded 
the income by £15,000, and pledges itself to increased 
exertion with the view of preventing any like deficiency 
during the current year.” The noble Marquis said—The 
apology, the defence which we have for this universal move- 
ment in favour of the Hospital Sunday Fund is furnished 
by the peculiar circumstances of the times in which we are 
speaking. I do not refer only to the great state of depres- 
sion of trade and industry in London, though that is an 
argument which has al y been alluded to, and is one of 
the most cogent. It is a reason that applies more especially 
to this part of London, so thickly populated, so industrious, 
so full of energy and labour, but one in which the accumu- 
lated wealth of the metropolis is not to be found to the 
same extent as elsewhere. And the consequence is that 
when depression of trade comes it affects a vast number of 
purses, it affects all those small subscriptions upon which 
the support of the hospitals is dependent in this part of 
London. And men feel that, struggling as they are against 
the evil and sinister tendency of the times, they may be well 
excused if they diminish the offerings which they formerly 
brought forward gladly. It is partly to struggle against 
this natural feeling that we are here to-day; because as the 
difficulty of subscribing increases the misery is increas- 
ing also. That very want of enterprise, that very depression 
which affects all, increases the wants of the poor; it spreads 
the depressing and fatal influence of insufficient nourish- 
ment; and the evils of illness or disease which might claim 
assistance from the hospitals at another time are made worse. 
It is less easy to cure the spread of the evil over a larger 
area by the fact of the commercial suffering against which 
such vast multitudes of our poorer brethren are struggling. 
That is one of the arguments that should urge you to special 
exertion at this time. It is ome that I hope is transitory. 





But we must make an effort to get over it without all 
these magnificent institutions to fallinto arrear or dimini 
in utility. And I think there is another argument for a 
greater effort, which, perhaps, those who summoned this 
meeting did not foresee at the time. They did not, perhaps, 
foresee that while we were addressing this meeting a certain 
ceremony would be taking place which has the effect, besides 
a great many other effects, of emptying London of a large 
proportion of its richer population. mean the dissolu- 
tion. I do not allude to politics. On this fact 
rests a great part of the trade of London. It dimi- 
nishes the number of those from whom subscriptions might 
be obtained; it makes all charitable effort more difficult 
than before, and gives Hospital Sunday a worse chance than 
it otherwise would have had. Therefore, whatever political 
colour we are of, let us make an effort to diminish this evil 
effect of political events in which we are all interested. And 
I confess that when I consider the tremendous interests 
which we are engaged here to-day to promote; when I con- 
sider the comparatively small pecuniary effort that is re- 
quired in order to stem so much suffering, to remedy so 
much misery ; and when I look outside this room into the 
turmoil that rages away from our peaceful councils, and 
‘think how much energy, how much money, is — spent 
on other matters, | cannot but have melancholy feeling 
about it. It has been well said, . 

** How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 

And the contrast between the difficulty of sustaining these 
admirable institutions, the effort that it requires to collect 
the small sum that is necessary, with the tremendous energy 
that is characterising our movements out of doors, makes us 
feel that there is, perhaps, a little disproportion in our en- 
thusiasm—that we care much for that which is temporary 
and small, and that we care less for that which is more im- 
portant than any political interests—viz., the vast amount 
of human suffering contained in this tremendous population. 
Perhaps it is that the hospitals suffer because no one disputes 
their excellence. If they were an interest about whose 
value*there was any controversy they would have their 
assailants and defenders ; and their defenders and assailants 
would be very keen, and parties would be formed, and 
there would be leaders aud programmes, and, no doubt, 
great political efforts, and large sums of money col- 
lected, and great struggling and political life on both 
sides. But the hospitals have the misfortune of — 
so undoubtedly good that nobody will venture to attac 
them; and therefore the defence of them is comparatively 
lukewarm and rare. I do not know whether we shall be 
able to persuade anybody to act the part of what is called 
elsewhere “the devil’s advocate,” and give the hospitals a 
chance of vigorous controversial existence — them 
thoroughly well; but I am sure it would very good for 
them. Not that there would be any defects discovered, for 
1 do not believe there are any; but I believe that it would 
call attention tothem; andin England no duty is wee | 
well performed unless a little fighting is involved in it. But, 
seriously, I would urge upon you that this claim of the 
hospitals is prior to any other claim that can be made upon 
you. It is the only philanthropic kind of charity against 
which the sternest and most rigid professor of political 
economy has never ventured to raise his voice. If you 
relieve the misery that you see in the streets you may be 
said to be encouraging beggary and pauperisation. You are 
always exposed to the risk, if you try to relieve suffering, 
of seeming to discourage the individual effort by whic 
that suffering should have been attacked. But the suffer- 
ings which the hospitals relieve are those which no foresight 
can prevent and no industry or energy can cure entirely 
for themselves. It is a kind of effort which has no draw- 
back; a kind of charity which leaves no evils behind it; 
and it is precisely, perhaps, for that reason that it requires 
more effort to advocate it than is the case with other 
charities. Nodoubt these are times of depression, Every 
has less to give than he had before, and we feel that 


ally when we have to rely on the small contributions w: 
are diminished = hegre But everybody, though giving less, 


must give something (hear; hear). A certain proportion of his 

income would be necessary in order to remedy the a 

those less fortunate than himself, and let me urge you 

to put other objects of philan behind; rather, if so it 
gifts elsew 
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suffering to run any risk of having its utility abridged, or | of those whose incomes are not large will each feel the re- 
of being thrown upon the dangerous, and insecure, and ' sponsibility of contributing what he can to so glorious an 
delusive support of State contributions. These are evils | object. (Loud cheers.) 

which are worth very serious attention on our part. And, he resolution was seconded by the Rev. G. 8S. REANEY, 
depend upon it, it is an evil from which no one can hope to we by Mr. C. H. Buxton, and unanimously agreed to. 
escape the responsibility by saying that his own position in r. H, C. BurpETr moved, and Mr. F. C. Carr Gomm 
life is low, and his own means restricted. No doubt the seconded, a vote of thanks to the Chairman and speakers, 
heavier call is upon the rich; but it is equally upon all,and and the meeting terminated with hearty cheers for the 
this deficiency will never be filled up unless the vast masses | Duke of Cambridge and the Marquis of Salisbury. 








INCIDENTS OF HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


Too Bap. | seems to be called for from the authorities of the hospitals in 


A collection was made at the Home Hospital, Fitzroy question, and will doubtless be forthcoming. 


House, Fitzroy Square, on Hospital Sunday, at the request of 
the paying patients who were inmates on that day. This Waar an Orrertory BaG CONTAINED. 
collection, amounting to a goodly sum, was taken by one of | The Pail Mali Gazette gives the following list of the coins 
the nurses, on behalf of the patients, to be given at the given at the collections at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
offertory at St. Mary Magdalen’s, Munster Square, the church ¢ Hospital Sunday :— : 
which the staff of this hospital attends. No collection was, 2g Five-pound Sete. |. a BS Oe 
however, made there on behalf of the hospitals on Hospital | 2 Che-ues (£5 and £2) 2... 7 00 
Sunday, and the patients’ contribution went to swell the ee pe eee 100 
amount elsewhere in the evening. 50 Sovereigns Ped tS Nae ae eee 
52 een ag entreaties, a, 
metanaic die isin ' a U7 FAGUROWER nw. tes eee oe «= OG 
THE Reception OF THE SUPPLEMENT. eit et Bese eh ae 
The Duke of Cambridge quoted at the Stratford meet- 578 Shillings ... ... ... .. ... 9818 
ing several of the figures published in the First Special 547 Sixpences gt gd EG 
Supplement. After the meeting, one of the clergy present 281 Threepenny-pieces ... ...  ... 3.10 
inquired if he could be informed where the same information SE ee tel alike Sass igs 3 i 
could be obtained for the purpose of his sermon. He was 243 Halfpennies ... ... ... «.. 0 10 
told that it was taken from Tue Lancer Special Supplement, RES eS ne 0 0 
and he was asked if he had not received a copy. He replied, roe “ 
“Certainly ; but I never looked at it, because [ am swamped 2778 
with communications of a similar character.” Contrast this 
with the following letter from Canon Trench :—‘ Let me 
thank you for the Special Supplement of Tae Lancet, which How Norses can Her! 
must have greatly helped many clergymen, as well as myself, There are upwards of fifteen thousand skilled nurses in the 
yesterday. by the statements you have so clearly put | United Kingdom, many hundreds of whom are engaged in 
together.” private nursing. The majority were trained at one of the 
geben great general hospitals, and most of them in London. One 
a Cente ; ae hospital nurse, A. P. Roche, collected from the Earl of Howe’s 
oLuntaRY Lay Preacuen’s ContRisurion. | household, on Hospital Sunday, the sum of £9 0s. 2d. She 
Mr. John Girling, a voluntary lay preacher and worker | sends the announcement of this collection from Branksome 
amongst the people of Bethnal Green and Shoreditch, ob- | Dene, Bournemouth. 
tained the largest amount that he has ever collected, from | 
Hackney Road Mission, Union Street, E., on Hospital | oi as 
Sunday. He truly says, “This year we have done extra | Tus Erect uroy Inpivipval Hoseyrats. 
well””—a statement which is borne out by the following | ‘The secretary of one of the principal Metropolitan general 
details, showing how the total is made up:—Morning: Open- hospitals states that he has been issuing an appeal for funds 
air service, at corner of Columbia Road, Hackney Road, | for some weeks past. During the last fortnight he has 
12 to 1.20 p.m. Amount collected, 30s. 4d. Afternoon; | received a response many times greater than that he has ever 
School in Mission Hall, Union Crescent. Collected, 10s. 6d. before met with throughout many years’ experience. This 
Evening: Service in ditto, 7 p.m. Sum contributed, 24s. | is no doubt one direct advantage of the new departure on the 
Evening: Open-air service at same place as morning, at part of the Hospital Sunday Fund Council. 
8.30 p.m. Collected by 10.30 p.m. 40s. 8d. Total, 
£5 5s. 6d, 








The following is a list of sums collected, information of 
which was sent direct to Tor LANcEr Office. 


Christ Church, Trent-park, Enfield 
i . { Holy Trinity, Penge pS om oa ae 
“Cyclist” writes to The Echo stating that he spent ee eS eee, Sears 
Sunday afternoon on a tricycle in Seven Dials and Drury : George's, Tufnell-park ... 
Lane amongst the very poor. He everywhere met with a - John’s, Redhill ... 
kind reception, but his collection was not nearly so much as ° — eh om = 
in 1885, because certain friendly societies had a church » Mary's, iiiies ‘oom - ad 
i i ; } . Peter and St. Paul, Harlington 
—_ and collection before he arrived, in aid of the funds of t. Peter's Mission, Plaistow... 
ing’s College and the Temperance Hospitals. He adds : . Stephen’s, Coleman-street 
“Surely on a day set apart for a general collection, and when . ~— ~ > — wee 
appeals were being made in all places of worship for the West Hackney Parish Church 
general fund, it was extremely bad taste on the part of the West Ham Parish Church ... 0... 0 + 
authorities of these two oan ome to send round the hat on Hartly Passhiey Concneaption - enel Chapel 
their own account. It may have been only an error of judg- | an-cend Wereyen O 1 em 
: - : -- 
ment, and can be rectified by their treasurers forwarding the Weathe L Hapa 
pe 


amounts collected to the Mansion House.” Some explanation | Wood-green oe ke 
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CoLLECTING ON A TRICYCLE. 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


COLLECTIONS, 1886. 


TuE following statement shows the sums received at the Mansion House on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last. 
It will be seen that the collections for the years 1885 and 1886 are placed in parallel columns for the purposes of showing 
the influence exercised by the Hospitals Week. Up to Thursday evening £18,000 had been received, as compared with 
£14,000 at the corresponding date last year, being an increase of upwards of 25 per cent. 
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| Ce armelite Church, 


Chipping Barnet Parish Church 
and 3rd Middlesex Volunteer 
Or Service ... 

C. H. T. Hawkins (a further) 

St. James the Less, Westmin- 
ster ose 

St. Andrew, Islington 

St. Matthew, Brixton 

Messrs. Reid & Co. (a further) 

H. Trin, Knightsbridge... 

St. Paul, Upper Norwood 

Is slington Presbyterian Church 
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Mo 

Andrew, Fulham 
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Merton Park Church and Mis- || Christ Church, Lee Park _... 
sion 27 Sh AR é Mitcham Parish Church, &c. 
The Baroness de Hirsch -| - || Greek Church (St. Sophia), 
St. George, Tufnell Park —- } 8 ee 
Christ Church, Gipsy Hill. 6 St. Luke, West Holloway 
St. Paul, Paddington .. 38 3 St. Peter, Cranley Gardens ... | 
St. Michael, Cornhill be : St. Paul, Avenue Road... ... 
St. James, Holloway a All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
Upper Clapton(Congregational A” Seo ee 
oO ee ee ee : Trinity Church, Hampstead ... 
Union Congregational Chapel, St. Gabriel, Pimlico on 
Islington = All Saints, Grosvenor Road ... 
Messrs. Peek, Frean & Co. | St. Luke, West Norwood | 
a further) > as Christ Chureh, Southgate 
Willesden Presbyterian Chureh St. Matthew, Canonbury 
All Saints, Clapham Park Chapel Royal, Savoy ... ... 
Bromley (Kent) Parish Church St. Martin-in-the-Fields Parish 
Temple Church 
St. Mark, Camberwell 
Hornchurch, Essex... 
Eltham Park Church ' cat iat cewsy ee 
St. John, Brixton ... ... St. Mary, Shortlands .... ... 
Holy Trinity, Woolwich St. George, Hanover Square ... 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, New Upper Norwood Baptist Chapel 
ington... ... a? ae St. Stephen’s, Westminster ... 
St. Anne Brookfield, St. Pan- St. Marylebone Parish Chapel 
cras eee ig All Saints, Benhilton, Surrey, 
Park (Presbyterian) Church, Parish Church of .... 
Highbury 
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HOSPITALS WEEK WORKERS. 


it cannot fail to be a matter of permanent interest, and it | Mr. J. H. Easterbrook, Secretary of the Chelsea Hospital for 
would in any case be but sare to place on record the names | Women. . 
of these who have actively exerted themselves in the various | Mr. Ernest Morgan, Sec. of National Hosp. for Consumption. 
districts to make this new departure a success. Of course | Mr. Fredk. Leach, Hon. Sec. of the Kensington Dispensary. 
the honorary secretaries have had much to do and to think | Mr. W. H. Hughes, Secretary of the Cancer Hospital. as 
of, but all who undertook extra voluntary labour deserve | Captain Blount, R.N., Secretary of the Victoria Hospital for 
well of the hospitals and medical charities of London. It | Children. 
would be invidious to mention anyone especially, but it is | Mr. J. White Moray, Secretary of the St. Paul and St, 
fair to record that the meetings at Lambeth Palace, St. Barnabas Dispensary. — i 
Andrew’s Hall, and Stratford were much the most largely | Mr. W.C. Meates, Secretary of the Royal Pimlico Dispensary. 
attended, although every meeting excited general interest, | Hon. Secretary: Mr. St. Leger Bunnett, St. George’s and 
and all the speakers expressed themselves gratified by St. James’s Dispensary. 
their reception and pleased with the genuine interest No. 4 District. 
displayed throughout the Hospitals Week. The institutions | Mr. Pietro Michelli, Secretary of St. Mary’s Hospital. 
and their representatives which took an active part in the | \;," Ryan Secretary of Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital. 
work were as follows: Mr. Canning, Secretary of the National Orthopedic Hospital. 
No. 1 District. | Mr. W. H. Prockter, Kilburn Provident Medical Institute. 
Rev. A. W. Jephson, Chaplain to the Royal Hospital for | Wr, Collins, Assistant Secretary of the Lock Hospital. 
Women and Children. | Mr. G. Thurlow (Hon. Secretary of All Saints’ Convalescent 
Rev. Canon Erskine Clarke—Battersea and Wandsworth | Hospital, Eastbourne), Mortimer-street, W. 
Dispensary. "Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. O'D. Bartholeyns, Secretary of the 
Colonel Grant—Skin Hospital, Stamford-street. Middlesex Hospital. 
Mr. W. Owen-—-General Lying-in Hospital, York-road. No. 5 DistTRict. 
Mr. C. J, Price—South London Medical Aid Institute. | Mr. Owthwaite--City of London Lying-in Hospital. 
Hon Secretary: Mr. R. Garrard Kestin. | Mr. Kershaw—Central London Hospital for Diseases of the 
No. 2 District. Throat and Ear. 
Mr. Fredk. Cleeve, C.B., Chairman of the Executive Com- | Sir E. Saunders, Mr. Gregson, Mr. Ibbetson, Mr. Small, 
mittee, Seamen’s Hospital; Mr. P. A. Nairne, Deputy Mr. Willett, Mr. Hepburn—Dental —. 
Chair aan of the Seamen’s Hospital Committee; Mr.| Mr. C. T. Murdock, Mr. Austin, Dr. Potter, Dr. Burnet, 
George Lidgett. Mr. Wm. T. Grant—Great Northern Central Hospital. 
Mr. Wm. Bristow, Hon. Secretary; Mr. Edgar Sydney; | Dr. Hopwood, Mr. Callander— London Fever se 
Mr. Thos. Moore, F.R.C.S.; Mr. James Marks,—Milier | Mr. J. J. Austin—Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 
Hospital. | Mr. Bartram—Islington Dispensary. 
Mr. T. S. Chapman, Secretary of the Evelina Hospital. No. 6 DrsTRict. 
Mr. W. Aste, Hon. Secretary of the Home for Sick Children, | 4} the hospitals and charities in this district warmly co- 
Sydenham. | operated, but the Acting Committee consisted of 
Mr. Jas. Wyeth, Hon. Secretary of the Camberwell Provident | + J. B. Seott—North- Eastern Hospital. 
Dispensary. Mr. Ashton Warner—Shadwell Hospital. 
Mr. H. J. Powell, Hon. Secretary of the East Dulwich | yr §, Jacob—German Hospital. 
Dispensary. : | Mr. J. Fry—Metropolitan F'ree Hospital. 
Rev. C. Swainson, Chairman of the Blackheath Cottage | p- Lazaron—Tottenham Hospital. . 
Hospital. | Mr. F. C. Carr Gomm, Mr. W. J. Nixon—London Hospital. 
Hon. Secretaries: Messrs. W. T. Evans and W. J. Purver. Mr. E. Baden—Stoke Newington a ; 
By an oversight the Royal South London Ophthalmic Captain Storrar-Smith—City of London Chest Hospital. 
Hospital was not invited to co-operate. : Colonel Feneran—Poplar Hospi 
et: 


No. 3 District. Mr. H. N. Custance— tan Hospital Sunday Fund, 


vital 
Mr. Henry Dobbin, Secretary of the Brompton Hospital, | Hon, Secretary: Mr. A. H. Haggard. 
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